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DOCTOR JOHNSON’S LISTENER-IN a 


The Tall Policeman 



The British Police Force has in it some ot the iinest men in the world, and they are not 
only strong and athletic, but are chivalrous and courteous, and so command respect, which 
is the secret ot their success. This picture shows one of the tallest policemen in the country, 
holding up his hand to regulate the traffic, which in this case consists of two very small 
children on very small bicycles 

What a Kind World It Is 

A Word for the Gipsies 


THRILLING MOMENTS 
IN A MOUNTAIN 

WITHIN HALF AN INCH 
OF ETERNITY 

Heroic Act of a Tunneller in 
the Welsh Hills 

’ JOINING THE LAKES 

Within half an inch of eternity, 
half an inch of fuse, alight at one end 
and attached to a charge of -gelignite 
at the other ! • 

That was the experience of three men 
making a water tunnel in the remotest 
mountain fastnesses of North Wales. 

High in that frowning mountain 
triangle bounded by the Conway and 
Ogwen Valleys, of which Conway, 
Bangor, and Bettws-y-Coed mark the 
corners, are four lakelets of varying 
sizes, which engineers are joining up by 
tunnels to conserve , their waters for 
the use of Man. To one of these tunnels 
an air shaft was being sunk, and had 
reached a depth of eighty feet. Cart¬ 
wright, the foreman, and two others 
were lowered by an electric winding 
apparatus to the floor of the hole. . . 

The Reply From Above 

They drilled and charged 14 holes 
with gelignite, lighted the two-minute 
fuses, clambered into the bucket, and 
gave the signal to be hoisted up again. 

There was no response. A shout and 
a tug brought the reply from above 
that the power had failed and the 
machine -would not work. Simul¬ 
taneously the lamps went out from the 
same cause. But the fuses spluttered on. 

Two of the men collapsed under the 
shock, but Cartwright got to work with' 
his knife. There were fourteen fuses 
to cut, and almost less than no time to 
do it in. When the last fuse was cut 
there was only half an inch of it left. 
If that one had exploded all three men 
would have been blown to bits ! 

And now the principal tunnel has 
been completed.. It is over 6000 feet 
long and six feet wide. It has taken 
two and a half years to bore. Nine 
months ago, Mr.' Dale, the resident 
engineer, calculated the time at which 
the borings from either end would meet, 
and he proved right almost to an hour. 

A Great Moment 

It was a' great moment wdien the last 
shot was fired j oining up the two borings; 
it was found that the two borings met 
within half an inch. 

The tunnel, which will cost £$0,000, 
will carry 130 million gallons of water 
a day from Blyn Eigiau, which has a 
great collecting area but little storage 
capacity, to Llyn Cowlyd, which has 
great storage capacity, being very deep, 
but little collecting area. It was Llyn 
Eigiau which burst its containing wall 
two years ago and overwhelmed a 
village in the Conway Valley below. 
The villagers will feel safer now that its 
waters have been tapped. 


O nce more we have heard a story which 
proves how kind the world is, and 
in this case the kindness comes from a 
very unexpected quarter. 

An advertisement appeared in the 
papers stating that a V.C.’s widow, 
totally without means, was seeking 
work which would enable her to keep 
her child. , Money and offers of em¬ 
ployment poured in upon her, and a 
newspaper reporter went down to hear 
her story. 

The widow explained that since her 
husband’s death she had got into arrears 
with rent and rates because she had not 
been able to earn any money at all, but 
she and her child had not gone hungry 
because the gipsies had brought them food. 
We think of gipsies as people who are 
always seeking charity, but now we 
know that they are quite as ready to 
give it. Romany, the gipsy’s world, is 


not so callous as those who do not know 
it well may have” thought. 

Who could be poorer than the gipsy? 
He has neither house, nor furniture; nor 
garden, nor stock of clothes, nor wages. 
Often enough his only shelter is a bit of 
canvas thrown over three half-hoops of 
wood, and all his possessions can be 
carried in a sack. He lives by selling 
bunches of wild flowers, or clothes pegs, 
or baskets he has made, or by fortune¬ 
telling, and there must be many days 
when these poor methods fail to bring 
him a penny. When the gipsies brought 
food to the widow and orphan in the 
circumstances stated above they must 
have gone short themselves. 

The gipsies have their faults, as game- 
keepers and farmers will tell you, but 
it is pleasant to know that hardness of 
heart is not among those that, justly or 
unjustly, have been laid to their charge. 


IS BRITAIN SAFE? 

COLLAPSES OF THE LAND 
SURFACE 

The Wet Summer and Some 
of Its Consequences 

NO NEED FOR ANXIETY 

By a Scientific Observer 

There have occurred of late a number 
of subsidences of the land surface of 
England and collapses of buildings in 
various parts of the country, -notably 
in the West End of London and in that 
part of the City known as Corhhill. 

, Many nervous people, considering 
these happenings, have been asking 
whether there is any danger of a general 
falling-in of the crust of Britain. . • - . 

The answer to this alarming question, 
however,, is a very emphatic No ! There 
.is no possibility of such a thing, as there 
is no great cavern under us into which 
we might fall. The strata under our feet 
are very solid and thick, and no one need 
worry himself by thinking that a disaster 
is impending.' 

Effect of Modern Traffic 

In an old country like ours it is not to 
be wondered at that ancient buildings 
sometimes collapse now that they have 
to stand the vibration set up' by modern 
fast and heavy traffic. Also under¬ 
ground railways and the tunnels of 
mines may sometimes, though very, 
rarely, cause a subsidence of. the surface 
above them. The chief cause of much of 
the recent trouble, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly the exceptionally wet summer. 
The vast amount of water deposited as 
rain on the surface of the land finds its 
way underground, and in so doing 
sometimes removes layers of sand and 
gravel. When this happens it is always 
possible that the land surface above 
such a removal may subside. 

The long-continued rain has also 
caused immense falls of clay cliffs 
along the East Coast. A collapse at 
Cromer presents a remarkable sight. 
The cliff there is about 120 feet high, 
and a huge piece of it suddenly fell, 
fortunately in the early morning, when 
no one was on the beach. 

Rainfall and Subsidences 

The mass of fallen material extended 
to half-tide mark, and anyone going along 
the shore had to climb a small cliff about 
fifty feet high.. The writer once wit¬ 
nessed a big. fall of cliff on the East Coast. 
It happened without any warning. 

But though all these collapses and 
subsidences seem very great to us they 
are really small and insignificant when 
the great extent of Britain is realised, 
and it is certain that the stability of our 
old country is in no wise endangered by 
them. If it happened that our climate 
w^ere to change very much, and a greatly 
increased rainfall were experienced, there 
would be many more subsidences of the 
land surface, but Britain would not dis¬ 
appear even then, and there is no need 
for any anxiety. 
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THE HERO OF LAGOS 

MAN WHO WORKED 
24 HOURS A DAY 

Dr. Adrian Stokes and His 
Fight Against Disease 

STRUCK DOWN WITHIN SIGHT 
OF THE GOAL 

-One more name has been added to 
the long list of casualties in the fight 
against human disease. 

Professor Adrian Stokes had nearly 
completed six months’ leave of absence 
from Guy’s Hospital to take part, at 
Lagos, West Africa, in the fight against 
yellow fever, . when he himself fell a 
victim to the disease after only four 
days’ illness. Though only forty he 
had already done wonderful work in the 
prevention and cure of disease, and is 
believed to have been on the brink of a 
still further triumph. 

Stamping-Out a Plague 

Joining the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in the first month of the war he 
quickly discovered the need of a portable 
laboratory, and was soon going up and 
down the line with a motor-bicycle and 
side-car attending suspected cases of 
typhoid, dysentery, and similar illnesses. 
In this way he not only discovered the 
organism which caused an outbreak of 
jaundice in the Ypres Salient but 
found that it was carried by the rats 
which ran over the . men’s food in the 
trenches. This led to precautions which 
resulted in the complete stamping-out 
of the disease. 

This success led the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation to invite him to join its Yellow 
Fever Commission in West Africa soon 
after the war was over. C.N. readers 
know of the enormous strides that have 
been made' in fighting the disease by 
destroying the breeding-beds of the mos¬ 
quitoes which spread it by their bites. 

Looking for a Cure 

Dr. Stokes returned to his post as 
Professor of Preventive Medicine in 
Dublin University, to which he had 
been appointed after the Armistice, and 
five years ago he became Professor of 
Pathology in London University, at¬ 
tached to Guy’s Hospital. Meanwhile 
the Rockefeller Foundation found itself 
brought to a full stop in its investiga¬ 
tions at Lagos, and asked that Dr. 
Stokes should rejoin the Commission. 
This he did in the spring of this year. 

The aim was to find a’ cure as well 
as a preventive of yellow fever, and 
Dr. Stokes set to work to obtain what 
is called a serum with which to inoculate 
yellow fever patients. To secure this 
he was trying to communicate the 
disease ter some animal, and news came to 
Guy’s Hospital only a few weeks ago that 
he had succeeded with a chimpanzee. 

The Fish Hooked 

So the goal was in sight. “ We have 
our fish hooked,” he wrote. “ It is now 
just a matter of landing him. Unless we 
are careless and the tackle breaks that 
is only a question of time. The time 
may be years, but it must come.” 

Then the thing happened which had 
always been possible and which Dr. 
Stokes knew might happen at any time. 
He himself became infected with the 
disease, and in four days he was dead. 

He was a big, strong man and a 
tremendous worker. He would often 
work 20 hours out of the 24, and 
during the war he often worked 24 hours 
a day without a stop. A month later he 
would have been back among his 
students at Guy’s, who knew him as a 
friend as well as a teacher, and who 
will mourn him very deeply. 


CANADA AT GENEVA 

GREAT HONOUR FOR 
THE DOMINION 

The New League of Nations and 
the Old League of the Empire 

NO CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 

The new League cf Nations has done 
a signal honour to the old League of the 
British Empire by electing Canada to 
the League Council in Canada’s Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee year. 

There was once a great deal of 
jealousy in the League at the number of 
votes secured to the British Empire by 
the separate membership of the 
Dominions. Now that jealousy has 
disappeared, and the Dominions are 
recognised as sovereign States. It will 
be deeply interesting to see the line 
taken by Canada at the Council 
meetings. It must, of course, be an 
independent line, or the merits of the 
questions that arise, even when her 
views upon them niE.y differ from those 
of the British representatives. 

Security Ensures Peace 

It is curious that the election of 
Canada should have followed very soon 
after a speech by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain in which he seemed very unfor¬ 
tunately to suggest that the interests 
of the Commonwealth of Nations known 
as the British Empire were in conflict 
with those of the League of Nations. 

The supreme interest of every member 
of the Commonwealth, as of every 
Member of the League, is peace, and to 
ensure peace we must build up security. 
Britain has made a tremendously 
important contribution toward security 
by her guarantee of the frontier between 
France and Germany, one of the oldest 
and bitterest sources of warfare in the 
world’s history. 

No Indefinite Guarantees 

Sir Austen Chamberlain explained 
to the Assembly that even Britain’s 
great resources were unequal to 
guaranteeing an indefinite number of 
frontiers over an indefinite part of the 
surface of the globe, and he hinted that 
while America remains outside the 
League Britain cannot commit herself 
indefinitely to enforce League decisions 
to which America might take exception. 
Those are consideration?; she is bound 
to have in mind in view of America’s geo¬ 
graphical position in relation to Canada 
and Australia, if for no other reason. 

All this needs to be said, no doubt ; 
but it would be a thousand pities if 
the impression were to grow that the 
interests of the Empire are in conflict 
with the interests of the League. 
Canada’s election to the Council shows 
that the Assembly, at any rate, does not 
think that this is so. . 

A TABLECLOTH WITH 
A HISTORY 

In Use for Three Centuries 

It is said that tablecloths are coming 
back, and soon polished tables and lace 
mats will not be fashionable any more. 

Certainly tablecloths deserve to be 
popular, for if they are of pure linen 
damask they will outlast many lifetimes.' 
We have heard of one which has been 
in use 316 years. Of course it has been 
most carefully used, and, although very 
thin, it is beautifully white still. A 
Bible story is woven in it, and it was 
probably made by Flemish Protestants 
who came to England, to escape religious 
persecution centuries ago. 

There must have been joy in working 
at a loom when the weaver knew that 
his <jloth would be treasured and handed 
down from one generation to another, 
like silver or family pictures. Nowa¬ 
days the weaver has no such satisfaction, 
for his machine-made cloth cannot 
become a heirloom like the liand- 
weaver’s masterpiece. 


THE DARK AND 
SILENT WORLD 

HOW TWO BOYS WERE 
RESCUED 

The Good That is Always 
Going On Somewhere 

A GREAT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

It is exciting to read of how a child 
was saved from a river, or a runaway 
horse. Less exciting, perhaps, seems 
the story of how twin boys have been 
rescued from a more terrible thing, yet 
the tale is thrilling in its own way. — 

These twin boys were born with 
normal brains so far as doctors could 
tell, but it was very probable that they 
would have had to end their days in a 
lunatic asylum. Both were deaf and 
blind, and therefore they could not learn 
to speak or go to school like other child¬ 
ren. In fact, they could not develop 
their brains, however sound and sane 
those brains might be. All their lives 
they would live like helpless babies. 
When their parents could no longer work 
for them and keep them they would 
have had to go into an asylum. - 

Mother in Despair 

Inquiries were made far and wide, 
but there was no institution which could 
take infants who were both deaf and 
blind. The mother and charitable people 
who tried to help her were in despair. . 

But there were kind-hearted folk who 
determined that the twins should not 
be left to so terrible a fate because of 
red tape , or poverty. So the National 
Institute for the Deaf and the National 
Institute for the Blind have undertaken 
between them to provide a special 
teacher for the boys in their own home. 
It will be a costly thing to do—but never 
was money better spent. 

Like Helen Keller, who became blind 
and deaf in infancy, the twins will be 
taught to talk, to learn about the sijent 
invisible world around them, and to do 
lessons. Later on they will be able to 
go to a school for deaf children and learn 
a trade. They will be able To'enjoy 
independence and friendship and ideas. 

Special Teaching Needed 

That the mother’s fears for their 
future were not unfounded is proved 
by the fact that in two years eight 
children have been found in mental 
hospitals who were not insane but only 
deaf. Unless children who are born 
deaf receive special teaching at an-early 
age they develop characteristics which 
doctors mistake for mental deficiency. 

In order to cariy on and extend such 
work an appeal for £25,000 is being made 
by the National Institute for the Deaf. 
This organisation is in touch with every 
effort to help deaf people to overcome 
what Helen Keller called a much worse 
misfortune . than, blindness, "for .it 
means the loss of the most vital stimulus, 
the sound of the v<»ice, which brings 
language, sets thoughts astir, or keeps us 
in the intellectual company of man.” 

AN ISLAND LOST 
Blotted Off the Map 

An island with trees and flowers 
complete has been missing since the 
spring, and now the United States 
Hydrographic Survey has announced 
that the name of the island is to be 
removed from nautical charts.. 

The island was thrown up by a 
Japanese earthquake. It was about 
nine miles from Round Island (Great 
Catwick) in the South China seas, 
between Manila and Hong Kong, and it 
was 97 feet high. 

A notorious Malay pirate named 
Mala Dahlak is said to have made it 
his kingdom and to have kept slaves 
there. Perhaps that is why the indig¬ 
nant sea took back its misused gift. 
But men of science give another reason ; 
they say the island has disappeared be¬ 
cause there has been another earthquake. 


A COCKROACH STORY 

Odd News From the Zoo 

EXTERMINATING AN INSECT 
TOO SOON 

People are never appreciated till they 
are gone : so say the cockroaches. 

These unpopular insects swarmed in 
the old Reptile House in the Zoo, where 
the hot-rvater pipes ran through under¬ 
ground passages too narrow to be 
cleaned. They were big brown fellows 
known as American cockroaches, and 
whenever a keeper saw one he would send 
it to its doom by presenting it to a lizard. 

Now there is a new, electrically- 
warmed, vermin-proof Reptile House. 
The heat has been turned off in the old 
one for months, and all the cockroaches 
have died. 

What a good thing the ordinary 
person will say. But it has turned out 
to be a bad thing, for the lizards refuse 
to thrive without plenty of cockroach 
on their diet sheet. ■ ■ 

Trespassers Become Guests 

So the authorities, after having 
exterminated the cockroaches, have 
had to start breeding them. Instead 
of being mere trespassers the. cock¬ 
roaches will now have premises of tlieir 
own and be fed as regularly as the lions. 
But this will be in an insectorium on the 
roof of the new Reptile House, and not 
in the public eye. 

The experiment is going to give some 
little trouble, and if any of the relatives 
of the deceased cockroaches are still 
alive they must be chuckling over the 
way their kinsmen have been avenged. 
Also they ‘must be giving themselves 
airs, for the family has had a sudden 
rise in the world. Once they were 
vermin, but now they think themselves 
as good as tigers and elephants. 


THINGS SAID 

I have never been bored. The Queen 
Women’s Institutes are killing gossip. 

A Women's Institute Organiser 
The world is full of unthankfulness. 

Mr. J. A. R. Cairns 

I’ have done all my Christmas 
shopping. An American Visitor 

The more I see of America the better 
I like England. Mr. Wilson Midgley 

Dogs have as much right to the road 
as human beings. An A.A. Official 

I am sorry to see Scotland so much 
associated with golf. Mr. Stephen Graham 
I started life as a cigar., bundler at 
five shillings a week. Chairman of Lyons's 
The great bulk of the people are 
living beyond their means. 

Judge Crawford 

Nothing is as good as we hope ; 
nothing is as bad as we fear. 

A Day School Motto 

The jazz fashion of music has lowered 
the prestige of the white races. 

Sir Henry Coward 

I do not believe in big beginnings for 
youths. Let them work their way up. 

Sir London Ronald 

A tactful librarian can get the public 
to read almost anything he likes. 

Dr. H. Guppy 

The flapper rules our business. Can 
you blame us for showing what she 
demands ? A Kincma Manager ' 

No other country makes things so 
comfortable for its Won’t-Works as 
England does. - Dean Inge 

If we reduced fares by a halfpenny we 
should have to carry 40 million more 
passengers to get it back. 

> A Railway Official 

If mankind had always increased a s 
it is now increasing, Adam and Eve 
would be no farther back than Augustus 
Caesar. Professor East of Harvard 
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THE MAN AT THE 
MACHINE 

MAKING LIFE EASIER 
AND SAFER 

The Splendid Work Being Done 
by the Fatigue Board 

THINGS ARE BETTER 
AND BETTER 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Splendid work is being done by our 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 
This body was set up to study factory 
work, and to discover how to make it 
less laborious and therefore more pro¬ 
ductive and healthy. 

The evolution of machinery has been 
a slow progress from crude, clumsy 
devices to engines swift, sure, and easy 
to manage. Much remains to do, how¬ 
ever, in the way of studying the machine 
in relation to the person who works it, 
and the Fatigue Board examines what 
the machine-minder has to do and con¬ 
siders what can be done to make the 
day’s work more pleasant. 

Working in Comfort 

For instance, there is the question of 
how far it is necessary for the machine- 
minder to stand while at work. In the 
past standing was taken as a matter of 
course, but consideration shows that 
many factory operations can be better 
performed while the worker is sitting. 
This is important both for the healthy 
and for the infirm or the crippled. 
Continuous standing brings on serious 
complaints in many cases. Even where 
the strongest are concerned it greatly 
helps work if it can be performed in a 
comfortable attitude. 

When it is' altogether impossible to 
sit at work much can be done by care¬ 
fully arranging the height of the points 
to be handled, so that the worker has 
not to stoop or stretch. 

Bringing Work to the Worker 

Many people do not realise that 
Mr. Ford’s success in making cheap 
things with the best-paid labour in the 
world is due to his study of methods 
for saving fatigue and doing away with 
unnecessary movements. 

Thus in the work of assembling the 
parts of a magneto Mr. Ford in a few 
years enabled one man to do easily 
what it took four men to do with more 
exertion a few years before. This at 
once explains how wages can rise even 
while goods get cheaper, for obviously 
even if the one man is paid twice as much 
as of old the product still bears less 
labour cost than when it took four men 
to do what, under improved conditions, 
one man can now do. 

Ironing Machines 

The Fatigue Board showed how girls 
in laundries have to work unnecessarily 
at the shirt and collar ironing machines. 
These machines are controlled by a 
pedal. This pedal, the Board says, is 
so placed that the action of the worker 
is unnatural and bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the gait of a lame person. 
The Board has, therefore, designed a 
device to place the pedal centrally, so 
that it is worked by either foot, and 
also enables the foot to take its share 
of the weight of the body. 

' In brush-making a machine is used 
to insert the bristles in the brushes. 
It is a machine which calls for very close 
attention, and unfortunately the punch 
is arranged horizontally at a low level, 
which causes constant stooping. The 
Board suggests that the machine should 
be arranged to work vertically, so that 
the operator could sit at her work and 
at the same time see it clearly. 

The Board also makes suggestions 
for improving boring mills, tobacco 
machines, leather-working machines, and 
textile machinery. To mention only 
one point: Why, indeed, should hot the 
question of reducing the noise of looms 
be scientifically examined ? 


THE USEFUL SHARK 



A machine in the leather department 


A 2000-ton steamer, the Istar, has been equippeS for catching sharks in the Pacific and 
converting them into leather, glue, oil, fertiliser, and a number of by-products. It is, in 
fact, a floating factory. There i; machinery on board for dealing with a catch of three 
tons of sharks a day. Here we see the ship and some of the crew at work. See page 7 


LITTLE BROTHER’S 
FIRST FRIEND 

HIS BIG BROTHER IN 
WAITING 

A Helping Hand at the Gate 
of a Continent 

THE MOVEMENT WITH A 
HUMAN TOUCH 

The Australian Big Brother Move¬ 
ment is developing. In three months 
this year 526 Little Brothers were sent 
out to 526 Big Brothers in Victoria and 
,513 were allotted in New South Wales. 
Now in South Australia the Big 
Brothers are to be supplemented by 
Aunts and Uncles. 

For a year or two now e’very Little 
Brother emigrant from the Home 
Country has been met and looked after 
in Australia by his appointed Big 
Brother, and of the first thousand not 
one has turned out a failure. 

Any boy of any class can be fitted 
with a Big Brother so long as he has - 
passed the sixth standard, is clean 
living, and is going out to make good 
and not merely because he has proved 
a failure at home. 

A Talk at Australia House 

Each candidate is separately inter¬ 
viewed, and, if accepted, has tea and a 
talk at Australia House, and is then 
handed over to the Welfare Officer 
appointed for the voyage by the Austra¬ 
lian Government. By the same boat a 
full description of the boy and his needs 
is sent out to the Melbourne head¬ 
quarters, where the right sort of Big 
Brother is chosen for him. 

• The mails land at Perth and reach 
Melbourne a week before the ship, so 
that each Little Brother finds a Big 
Brother waiting to meet him on the 
quay. After a day or two in Melbourne, 
while the Brothers make friends, the 
boy is packed off to the chosen farm, and 
it is his own fault if he ever loses touch 
with his first Australian friend. 

* British War Orphans 

And now, in support of the Big 
Brothers, the Aunts and Uncles of 
South Australia are coming into line. 
The local Scouts Association there has 
suggested that the parents' of South 
Australian Boy Scouts should undertake 
to look after Little Nephews sent out by 
the parent association at home. 

The great advantage of the Big 
Brother Movement is that it is able in 
this way to work with all sorts of other 
organisations interested in emigration. 
For instance, it will give Big Brothers 
to each boy going out to the Australian 
Government’s Experimental Farm, and 
will help the emigration work of the 
Church of England and the Boy Scouts 
in the same way. Not long ago the 
Legacy Club in Melbourne, founded to 
look after the dependants of Australians 
killed in the war, offered in the same 
way to look after British war orphans. 

The Biggest Need 

The idea has been so widely welcomed 
that there is danger the organisers 
may not be able to cope with the work 
as it grows. Of course more money is 
needed (nothing is giveq to the Little 
Brothers, but mere organisation costs 
money). But the biggest need is for 
help in interviewing and selecting pro¬ 
spective Little Brothers. It is all right 
if they live near London, but one cannot 
invite small boys to make long journeys 
alone on the mere chance of acceptance. 

Some kindred societies, such as Toe H, 
give valuable help, but there is a need 
for special committees in every big 
centre, and these the movement is 
trying to organise. The work should 
appeal especially to the organisers of 
clubs for boys and similar movements. 
While a reserve of Australian Big 
Brothers remains their friendship must 
not be denied to the Little Brothers who 
need it merely for lack of help in the 
work of looking them up. 
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THE TALE OF ALL 
TIME 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 

150 Scholars Make a Big Book 
for All of Us 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
DOWN THfr AGES 

•'Harmsworth’s Universal History. By 
150 Great Scholars. Edited by J. A. Ham- 
merton. 9000 pictures, is. 3d. a part. 

■ There are many books that need not 
have been written. It would be much 
better for the world if the trees from 
which the paper of these was made 
were still grpwing. They are books that 
do not count, or books that do harm,- 

- But.there is a book just beginning of 
which nobody.will say that it ought not to 
have been written. It is a bocik.that must 
be on the shelves of everyone who would 
know the history of the World we live in. 
ft is Harmsworth’s Universal History. 

The World a New Place " 

■ It is twenty years since the Editor of 
the C.N. conceived the idea of a Harms- 
worth History of the World, and the 
world has been turned upside down 
since then. :.I,t;is a.new :place\,. iQld 
dreams have come true. .Impossible 
things have happened. Kingdoms have 
disappeared, . Ideas that seemed to be as 
fixed as Mont Blanc have vanished from 
the minds of men. The foundations on 
which-the government of the world was 
based have melted like snow in the sun. 

Tt is time we all looked out and made 
ourselves familiar with the story of the 
Earth we live on. It is time we all knew 
how it came about and what we are 
doing on it.' We should understand the 
way we came ■ and the ages through 
which we have passed.- We should know' 
fomething of the building-up of human 
freedom and civil liberty. We should 
know how power;came into the hands of 
tyrants, and how it passed into thejiands 
- of peoples. We should understand the 
long dark age of ignorance and the 
thrilling coming of the dawn. Those who 
believe in the coming of a great World 
State should know all about the World 
State that has already been. Those who 
think that civilisation is crumbling into 
dust should see how near to crumbling 
it has been before and how it has sur¬ 
vived. It is all in this wonderful book. 

The Task of a Lifetime 

It is all here, told in a most excellent 
way, planned with all the experience of 
Mr. J, A. Hammerton, who has been 
responsible for so many great Harms- 
worth books and was the Editor’s 
colleague in the days before the C.N. or 
even the Children’s Encyclopedia began. 

What he has done could only have 
been done by a very few men. It is 
a task that has needed a lifetime of 
experience and the cooperation of 150 
of the best-informed men in the world on 
the subjects they have made their own. 
It has been possible to bring them 
together only by the expenditure of a 
vast sum of money. The days have been 
when the cost of this book would have 
built a cathedral. 

Great Intellectual Equipment 

And yet it is everybody’s book, for 
it is coming out in fortnightly parts at 
about a penny a day. Those who buy it 
to put on their shelves will have in their 
homes the finest universal history that 
has yet been produced in their genera¬ 
tion. Those who buy it and read it will 
have an intellectual equipment beyond 
imagination. Those who buy it and give 
it to their children will have the satis¬ 
faction of having given them the best 
book of world history with which they 
can grow up. 

It is a book of authority. You have 
only to look at the pictures to see that. 
They are not put there, these 9000 
pictures, simply because they are 
interesting to look at; they are there 
. because they a-:c witnesses,- actual 


SLAVES TO BE FREE 

British Empire Shows the 
World a Fine Example 

THE STORY OF A MISTAKE 

All England was shocked the - other 
day when news came from Sierra 
Leone that a British court of law had 
held that runaway slaves might legally 
be recaptured in British territory. 
Now comes the welcome news that 
from next New Year’s Day, so far as the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate is concerned, 
that will no ■ longer be the case. - In 
matters of this kind the British Empire 
gives a splendid lead to the world. 

It is interesting to know that last 
year’s ordinance as drafted by the local 
authorities actually contained a clause 
definitely abolishing slavery in the Pro¬ 
tectorate, but that this clause was 
struck out as unnecessary by the 
Home Government on the ground that 
its other provisions made slavery im¬ 
possible. It was a shock to the Home 
Government to find that the judges 
did not agree with its reading of the 
ordinance, and no time has been lost 
in putting the matter right. 

By a new ordinance, unanimously 
passed by. the Sierra Leone Legislative 
Council, any slave'who wishes to leave 
his employer’-will" be free • to do so .from 
January 1 onward. A paramount chief 
of the Central Province, in a digni¬ 
fied speech agreeing to the ordinance, 
said he would tell the: lesser chiefs that 
emancipation was the wish of the 
British Government, and that a continu¬ 
ance of slavery would.be a slur, on the 
Protectorate in the eyes- of civilisation. 


BOOKS READ WITH THE 
FINGERS 

The National Library for the 
Blind World 

It is for a curious and interesting 
reason that Oxford has lately handed Over 
her Braille library to Loitdon. 

It sounds an unkind thing to do to 
the blind students of Oxford, but it 
has been done in their interests. The 
Oxford Library was the first and for 
many years the only library for the 
blind, but now there is a National 
Library, which has moved into new 
premises in Tufton Street, Westminster. 
It is felt that the blind of Oxford, like 
the blind everywhere else, will be better 
served by a single library with a single 
catalogue than by several smaller ones, 
wherever they may bs situated. 

There is a special postal rate for 
Braille books which makes it quite cheap 
to have them by post, and saves the great 
labour of' carrying them backward 
and forward between the library and 
the home of the reader. 

Oxford’s contribution to the National 
Library consists of 1706 volumes of 
the world's best literature, the fruit of 
the devoted work of Oxford friends of 
the blind, who have toilfully rendered 
them into Braille by hand. One lady 
continued this work till she was 93, and 
we knew of another lady, a Jewess, who 
spent much of her holiday on the 
Riviera in doing the same work. 


Continued from the irevioa3 column 
evidences of the past. Just as this book 
tells the story of the world by describing 
things rather than kings, peoples rather 
than battles, so it illustrates itself with 
actuality ; it is as if the Editor had said 
to himself that each age. of the world 
shall illustrate itself. It is a very in¬ 
genious and unrivalled collection of 
pictures that is in store for the possessors 
of this book. 

It is out today, and Part I has a guide 
to the book as a whole which will show 
you exactly what it is going to be. Those 
wlvo like good tilings will buy it if they 
can afford it; those who like the very 
best things will buy it whether they can 
afford it or not. 


THE BEAR IN THE 
CAVE 

A Surprise of Long Ago 

VIVID PICTURE ON THE ROCK 

It is strange that the old prehistoric 
men who could paint and carve the 
outlines of animals on the walls of 
caverns with such great skill were not 
at all clever at depicting accurately 
the human form. 

There are very few drawings of men 
and women in the ancient caves, and 
these usually represent ugly and gro¬ 
tesque creatures which cannot faith¬ 
fully portray human beings. Probably 
there was some magical reason for this ; 
perhaps it was considered unlucky to 
draw a man as he really appeared. 

The Cavern of Pechialet 

No scenes giving us any clear idea of the 
life and adventures of hunters of ancient 
days had come to light until Professor 
Breuil, the famous historian of anti¬ 
quity, recently made a remarkable 
discovery in the Cavern of Pechialet, in 
Southern France. 

When examining the cave Professor 
Breuil found a flat slab of rock with a 
vivid picture engraved on it. In the 
centre, standing on its-hind, .legs. and 
with its mouth savagely open, is a large 
bear which has just dealt a blow with 
its paw at the head of a human being 
who seems on the point of falling down. 
Behind the bear, obviously hurrying to 
the rescue of the stricken individual, is 
another person, who is excitedly waving 
his arms and brandishing what looks 
like a weapon. 

A Stirring Story 

. We know that the caverns of France 
and elsewhere were the abode of fero¬ 
cious cave-bears, and it has been con¬ 
cluded that many conflicts must have 
taken place between those great beasts 
and prehistoric man, but here at last is 
conclusive evidence of the truth of the 
surmise. We can imagine what the 
scene depicted on the slab of rock 
really means. 

It seems that an ancient hunter has 
'entered his cave and is suddenly con¬ 
fronted by a great bear, which advances 
upon him. The man has no weapon, but, 
unable to retreat, engages in fight with 
the bear, at the same time calling loudly 
for help. His cries are heard, and out 
of the fastnesses of the cavern one of his 
companions comes running, waving a 
spear which he has hastily picked up and 
evidently determined to save his friend. 

We do not know how the. fight ended, 
but this small slab of rock tells us a 
stirring story of many thousands of 
years ago, and shows that even then 
man was courageous and eager to help 
a comrade in distress. 


A GRAMOPHONE IDEA 
• Changing the Record 

A new instrument for use in kinemas 
has been invented which enables a 
continuous flow of music to be provided 
by gramophone records without any 
break when they are changed. 

This instrument has all the appearance 
of a double gramophone, for it has two 
turn-tables, each capable of holding one 
record; but it has special sound-boxes 
which convert the mechanical vibrations 
into electrical impulses. These impulses 
are passed through three stages of 
amplification, the last of these employing 
three valves in parallel and the plate 
voltage rising to as much as 720, The 
volume of sound which is produced is 
sufficient to fill a theatre. By means of 
a simple switch when one recordis 
finished the next one is continued 
immediately, without a pause. 

It will be some time before the public 
hears this instrument, as there still 
remains a good deal of experimenting to 
be dpne before it is perfect. 
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A STRANGE WILD 
LAND 

WONDERFUL DEMERARA 

The Forests in Which Our Sea-- 
Piers and Lock-Gates Grow 

A CALF’S MOMENT OF LIFE 

A Briton home from the Tropics has 
been laughing heartily at the outcry 
about English mosquitoes. 

We do not know what mosquitoes 
are, he says, but where he has lived" 
for a generation they have mosquitoes 
in such swarms and so poisonous that 
the insects are ' the most important 
creatures in the land. All human i 
happiness and health there depend on. 
the ability to escape bites by day and 
to barricade the little monsters put of 
the houses by night. 

The Incomparable Greenheart 

The land from which he comes and 
to which he returns is British Guiana, 
or Demerara,, the" home of orchids so ■ 
common that they are weeds, of the 
astonishing Surinam toad, of the jaguar, 
tapir, peccary, sloth, armadillo, and 
ant-eater ; a land of forest and swamp, 
of river and mountain, and of wondrous 
and useful trees. 

One tree there is the incomparable 
greenheart. This is one of the heaviest;, 
woods in the world, 16 pounds to the? 
cubic foot heayier than water, in which 
it sinks like iron. Greenheart is one' 
of our national safeguards. It forms our 
lock-gates and sea-piers. Not only do 
its strength and durability commend - 
it, but it is the one wood which seems 
to resist the terrible. teredo, the most 
formidable of borers. 

Baffling the Teredo 

Some of. this wood has been found 
undamaged by the teredo after 30 years. 
The theory is that in order to defend 
itself against insect attack in its natural 
forest the greenheart has evolved a 
virulent poison, and takes this protec¬ 
tion-with it into the sea, there to baffle 
the jaws of the teredo. It is not friendly 
to men, however, for splinters of the 
wood poison the hands of the workmen 
who have to saw and shape the'green¬ 
heart to their needs. 

It seems strange that giants of these 
primeval forests should cross the ocean ' 
to help little England to oppose a stout 
gateway to the waters; but stranger 
contrasts are to be noted in Demerara 
itself, where the wilds and domestic 
affairs come unexpectedly into conflict. 

An Anaconda’s Meal 

A few days before sailing for England 
our friend, motoring along a road in a 
forest clearing, observed several of his 
native workpeople clustered about an 
object by the wayside. It proved to be 
an enormous snake—an anaconda. It 
lay inert and dull, revealing a huge 
bulge about the centre of its body. 

At a word of command the snake was 
killed by swift blows on the head; 
then it was dissected, and the cause 
of the swelling was examined. The cause 
was a calf, whose mother could be heard 
lowing distractedly some distance away.. 
The calf, newly born, had entered life 
only to encounter death, to be swallowed 
whole just after it came into the world. 

We sent cattle to Demerara ; they have 
not yet learned the ways of- giant 
snakes. Wild cattle, buffaloes, and so 
on, are more familiar with such perils, 
and either avoid them or make some 
attempt to combat them. To this 
poor cow and her offspring the anaconda 
was inescapable Fate. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Demerara . . . Dem-er-ah-rah 

Manul ...... Mah-nool 

Rotorua.Ro-to-roo-ah 

Surinam.Soo-re-nahm 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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’ BLAZING ISLAND 

The volcanic island of Bogoslov, 
which has disappeared and reappeared 
several times since it rose iri 1796, fs 
erupting violently and emitting 
flames and clouds of smoke 
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SWITZERLANDS FUR TRADE 
The silver fox farming experiments 
which have been carried out in the 
Swiss Juca Mountains have teen 
successful.and the industry is 
now firmly established \ 

"lATL ANTIC 


A LONG HOLIDAY OVER 
At this season Siberian dogs are very fat, having had no 
| workto do during the summer, and they often need 

1 FLAM ES FROM ASEA special diet to fit them to draw sledges 
■/'*The BlackSeas bed is said to have a 9 a, ' n J^6. *sAA , ts. 
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Bengal's great crop - 
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>si ' Nearly all the worlds supply of jute comes from 
India,especially from Bengal,and the harvest 
“ just ending there will probably yield 
BSSJIW I0.20a000 bales 
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THE WORLDS HOT AND COLD AREAS FOR OCTOBER 
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BUSY DAYS IN EGYPT 
The Egyptian cotton crop, 
one of the most important 
in the world, is now being 
harvested. It issliqhtly 
smaller this year 



NEW ZEALAND AND HER TREES 


a CHANGING ARABIA' 
Though pilgrims go to Mecca from the 
coast oy motor the way is terribly rough, 
and plans are now being made to huild 
good roads to all places of pilgrimage 
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THE AMAZON AT ITS LOWEST 
I This is the bst month of IheAmazonian 
! drgseason.whenmangofthegreatest 
| streams are so tow that only canoes 
can navigate them 


SOUTH AFRICA'S ORANGES 
Vast numbers of oranges are now being 
i exported from South Africa, which sent 
23000 boxes of them to England in one 
week lately 
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OUEENSLANDS SUGAR 
This year Queensland has available for 
export about 150.000 tons of sugar, 
nearly all of which is being sent to England 
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IRELAND AGAIN 
Government With a Majority 
of Six 

DIFFICULT SITUATION 

For the second time in three months 
the Irish Free State has been holding 
a General Election. 

When only the casting vote of the 
Speaker saved President Cosgrave from 
defeat on a vote of censure it was plain 
that he could not go on as he was ; 
but neither could anyone else, so a 
dissolution and a new Parliament were 
the only way out. 

Now he has got a new Parliament, 
and it has given him a,majority of 
just six votes ! That is not much, but 
there seems little likelihood of his being 
turned out at present, as even many 
of the minority are said to want peace 
and quiet for the present. 

The curious thing about this election 
is that the smaller parties in the Dail, 
as the Parliament is called, have come 
back smaller still, losing seats to both 
the Government Party and the Party 
of 1 Air. De Valera. Though Air. De 
Valera says the oath of allegiance is a 
mere formality, he does not seem to 
propose to break it now. Even he seems 
to favour peace and quiet for the present. 

At the elections he made all sorts of 
promises about high tariffs against 
Ulster and England, larger old age 
pensions, and other things which he 
could not possibly carry out even if he 
became President. Some people think 
it would be a good thing if he were 
given the chance to show what he could 
do in order to expose the emptiness of 
the promises he has made, and, of course, 
that may yet happen. 

Ireland is talcing the whole business 
quietly, and we are told that we need not 
fear a new rebellion or anything like it. 


SILENCING THE MOTOR 
HOOLIGAN 

The Home Secretary Speaks 
Again 

It is now over a year since the Home 
Secretary issued his warning to 
motorists, especially to motor-cyclists, 
that they must make less noise, and 
not make our streets intolerable. 

Now, at last, even the Home Secretary 
is getting impatient at the small notice 
that has been taken of his warnings. 
He has issued fresh instructions to the 
London Police ordering a strict enforce¬ 
ment of the law, and has appealed 
to provincial Chief Constables to co¬ 
operate with him in abating what he 
very justly says has now become an 
intolerable nuisance. 

Alotorists are warned that they must 
have effective silencers on their machines 
or be liable to a fine of £io. 


CONSCIENCE MONEY 
£25 for the State 

It happens at times that there creeps 
into the consciences of certain people 
a feeling that they owe the State a little 
more than they have given it, and we 
read in the newspaper, generally in The 
Times, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of a 
certain sum of money from so and so. 

Such conscience money is naturally 
sent anonymously to the Treasury, and 
it is the habit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to advertise the acknow¬ 
ledgment where the sender asks it to 
be acknowledged. 

It has just happened that the Treasury 
has received £25 from a C.N. reader, 
who has asked that the money should be 
acknowledged in our columns. As the 
C.N. is the only newspaper in the world 
which manages to pay its way without 
advertisements, we have much pleasure 
in presenting this 'space to the Chan¬ 
cellor to enable him to acknowledge 
the receipt cf £25. from C. F. E. 


FOURTH FORM AT 
HARROW 

A Famous Class-room Closes 

For more than three hundred years 
English boys have been doing their lessons 
in an oak-panelled room at Harrow. 

It is called the Fourth Form Class¬ 
room, and sometimes the Carved Room, 
because thousands of boys have carved 
their names on its wooden walls. Now 
there is no space left, and if boys cut 
their names they can only do so by 
carving over someone else’s. In that 
way the signature of some very famous 
man might be lost, so the Headmaster 
Fas announced that the Carved Room is 
to be a class-room no more and will be 
preserved simply as a memorial of the 
schoolboys of the past. 

It is a wise decision, which would 
doubtless.be approved by John Lyon, 
who founded the school in 1571, and by 
the famous writers, statesmen, and 
soldiers who hacked their names on the 
panels when they were schoolboys 
centuries ago. But how lonely the old 
room will be when it hears the clatter 
of boys’ boots and the buzz of their 
voices no more ! It seems rather sad 
that the long tradition must be broken. 


FOR ARTISTS ONLY 
How to Keep a Place Beautiful 

Stockholm has had a good idea, the 
result of which we shall be glad to watch. 

There is a picturesque old district 
known as Sodermalm, which stands on 
the hills, looking over the rest of the 
city and the lake. Unless action is 
taken the old houses will be pulled down 
for shops and factories, or the place will 
become a slum. 

But Stockholm wants to keep its 
picturesque old quarters, and a sugges¬ 
tion has been made that the houses 
there should be let only to artists, who 
will love and preserve their beauty. 

It is a good idea, and we hope it will 
be carried through. 


FASTEST THING ON 
EARTH 

Flying at Five Miles a Minute 

By winning the Schneider trqphy for 
Britain at a speed of more than 281 
miles an hour Flight-Lieutenant S. N. 
Webster has created a record which 
would have been declared impossible 
a few years back. In fact, in 1913, 
when the first Schneider contest was 
held, the winning speed was only 45J 
miles an hour. 

This year’s contest, which was held 
at the Lido, Venice, • was between six 
seaplanes, three of them Italian and 
three British, and of these only two 
machines, both British, remained in to 
the end of the race, and completed the 
full course of 218 miles. At times, on the 
straight parts of the course, the two 
machines, Supermarine-Napiers, must 
have been flying at a speed equal to 
more than five miles a minute. 

Such a speed as this is a terrific strain 
on both the machine and the man, and, 
although there is not at present any 
real need for aircraft to travel so fast 
for practical purposes, it at least shows 
that our British aircraft constructors 
can build machines capable of' with¬ 
standing the most amazing stresses. 
Alachines could probably be constructed 
to fly much faster than this, but the 
question will bp Can man stand the 
strain ? 

With the exception of a shell or 
bullet, which does not move by its own 
power, the winning seaplane is the 
fastest thing on Earth. 


A PIGEON’S TRAVELS 

A racing pigeon which 'flew aboard 
the Olympic off Cherbourg and sailed 
in the liner to New York is to be 
brought back to its owner in England 
on the next homeward trip. 
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The Men Who Give Their 
Brains Away 

ETnglish men of science are form- 
1—1 ing themselves into a Union. 

They do not call it a Trades 
Union, because trades have to do 
with articles that are bought and 
sold, while scientific men trade 
only in ideas, which they gener¬ 
ally give away. It is more than 
time that they began to look 
after themselves. Brains are 
too precious to give away, and 
nations think more of things 
that are expensive. 

Nevertheless it ought to be a 
very powerful Union. In it will 
be the men who measure and 
direct the comings , and goings of 
electricity and study the rays of 
the unseen forces that play about 
the world. Others among them 
prise open the atom to examine it 
as a boy prises open the works of 
a watch, and by counting the 
jewelled electrons in it have 
found a way to throw wireless 
waves into half the homes of the 
civilised world. 

Then there are the men who 
track the microbes and the men 
who make the medicines ; the 
men who make two blades of 
wheat grow where one grew 
before ; the men who make the 
telescopes and count the stars 
and time the world’s clocks ; the 
men who regulate the compasses 
of ships, and mix the glass for 
steam gauges and microscopes, 
and test the steel for tools and 
carving-knives and dynamos. 
They make the silk for stockings 
and the dyes for clothes, and with¬ 
out them we should be worse off 
for soap. They search the air to 
find nitrates for the crops. Space 
would fail us to describe a tenth 
of the marvels of that world of 
ideas in which they live and move 
and have their being. 

What would happen if they 
went on strike ? It is easy to 
answer that we could get on 
without them now that we pos¬ 
sess all these wonderful works of 
their brains and hands. That is 
a very short-sighted view. The 
world wants more every day. 

There is no fear of their going 
on strike. They love their work 
too much. They are not pecu¬ 
liar people pegging away at 
obscure inquiries for amusement, 
but men and women . driven by 
some divine fire to give the best, 
that is in them to finding out 
Nature’s secrets. 

Yet they are men and women 
like the rest, with homes to keep 
and boys and girls to'bring up 
like the rest of us, and if there is a 
difference it is that their children 
are more likely than others to 
follow in the scientific path 
chosen by their parents. 

It is the world’s business to see 
that these workers are well paid. 
At present' many a young scien¬ 
tist is worse paid than a dustman, 
and he ought to be better paid 
than a duke. 


A Tailor’s Bill Comes In 

A C.N. mother has just been studying 
a tailor’s bill, r.nd observing the 
cost of a suit for a. boy at a modern 
public school. Six guineas ! 

Then she began to read, oddly 
enough, a little account of the great 
Quaker tailor John Woolman, and 
found one of his tailoring bills of 
1741. It was in New Jersey, and this 
is what it said : 

£ s. d. 

Calamink fur for Achsah Matiack 00 03 06 
PairofCoatStaysforDebeBurough 00 02 00 
Pair of Leather Britches for Titus 00 02 00 

Petecoat for Eliz Estaugh.. ., 00 OS 00 

Little bonit for Aniey Gi;l .. '00 00 10 

Trousers for Cupid Cash .. .. 00 Ot 00 

Titus and Cupid were slaves l 
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Enough 

A story told about the late Rev. 

F. G. G. Jellicoe reminds us of 
a passage from Browning. The poet 
says that: 

One wise man’s verdict outweighs all 
the fools ’, 

and describes how Verdi at the end of 
an opera cared nothing for the tumul¬ 
tuous applause of an ignorant audience 
but looked anxiously toward the one 
critic whose praise was worth having : 
Where sits Rossini patient in Ins stall. 

As a boy at Haileybury Jellicoe was 
a regular hero, for he was brilliant at 
work and games, and was the mainstay 
of his school as a bowler. But he never 
lost his head, when admirers told him 
his bowling was superb, magnificent, 
and splendid. He only remembered 
with pride one compliment. The pro¬ 
fessionals Farrarids and Randon were 
watching him. One said : He howls. 
The other said : He do. 

It was enough. 
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Brighter Cities 

From a Correspondent 

(Doming in from a country drive, 
during which it had made the heart 
sink to survey a row of ugly bungalows 
which have sprung up on the Dover 
Road round Wrotham Heath) it was a 
relief to come upon a photograph of 
the Fairway Parkway in Philadelphia. 

This road has been made at 
enormous cost through the heart of 
the city simply out of an urgent 
desire for beauty. 7 ft one end of the 
avenue, which is 6300 feet long, 
is to stand a new art museum; at the 
other end a town hall. 

America is copying our best, we are 
sure, and not our worst; but we have 
room for much improvement. Why 
should not Trafalgar Square, that 
great open space so cherished in 
London, be brightened by flower- 
women with big baskets of marigolds 
and roses, and by that much-wanted 
statue of Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
on the vacant plinth in the corner ? 

© 

Let thy mouth be a prison to thy 
tongue. Arab Maxim 


Two Rules 

r J , HE other day we were reading two 
rules recently drawn up by a 
great writer on good sportsmanship 
(not the Somerset kind), and were 
glad to find him laying down that the 
fine athlete must be careful: 

To employ every proper means to 
develop physical qualities; 

To conserve these qualities in abstaining 
from all that could degrade them. 

Two rules which seem to us well 
worth passing on. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

are told that the future of the world 
will lie with Age. What would 
George Washington have said ? 

a 

Ruring the last fifty years the pig has 
increased in height. So bacon is 
getting streakier than ever. 

0 

JTashions in musical instruments are 
constantly changing. If they were 
-- only played in¬ 
doors they 
would never be 
played out. 

0 

Coventry 
workers are 
starting a Sun¬ 
light League. 
Quite a bright 
idea. 

0 

IT is said that 
apes have a 
language. We 
.seem to 'have 
heard it in 
many London 
theatres. 

- Q 
Residents 
complain 
that the bad roads keep visitors away 
from Peacehaven. Peace no good to 
them without plenty. 

0 

Too many British manufacturers leave 
their goods to sell themselves. 
Revival of the slave trade. 

■0 

Telephone subscribers will soon be 
able to ring up Bombay. If the 
right number has not gone West. 

0 . 

piLMS consist of camphor, gelatine, and 
silver. Like the chemist, the kinema 
gives us the mixture as before. 

© 

Today’s Prayer 

God bless all the workers in this 
country: 

The postman who brings my letters, 
Shop-workers who sell the things we 
need, 

Errand boys who bring our food to 
the house, 

Men who sweep our chimneys, clean 
our windows, and do repairs, 

The workers in our house, 

People who make my clothes, 

The gardeners 1 know and the 
farmers, 

Those who make my toys, 

All builders and carpenters, 

The road-menders and the dustmen, 
Policemen, soldiers, sailors, airmen. 
And God bless those who want work 
and cannot find it. 


Nowadays 

The buses are passing Buckingham Palace 
while Piccadilly is up. 

HThe sun shone brightly through 
1 the trees 

And gaily leaped the fountains 
high, 

And happy leaves twirled in the 
breeze 

When I alone went riding by. 
With only twopence for my fare, 
And in my heart the wish to sing, 
I rode within the joyous air, 
Straight past the palace of the 
King. 

■"[TrE palace gates were tipped 
with gold ; 

Silver the guardsman’s bayonet, 
And scarlet was his uniform, 

So gleaming—I shall not forget! 
For London town has changed 
its ways, 

And buses work a fairy will, 
And you may ride through sunny 
days 

Down stately Constitution Hill. 

Above the fountains and the grass, 
Above majestic sentries too, 
Proudly and graciously you pass 
Out of that lovely avenue. 

And like a child of old romance 
Ride past the palace of the King, 
Half hear the horses champ and 
prance 

And twenty fair princesses sing. 

Flora Sandstrom 
© • 

The Missing Man 

/~\ne of the new travel books has a 
capital story of some English 
travellers making their way over the 
mountains of Spain a hundred years 
ago. They were riding on donkeys 
into France, and had occasion to call 
on an English Consul to ask his advice 
about a guide. 

They were received by a capable 
woman, who informed them that her 
father the Consul was ill, but that she 
would convey the message, and v/ould 
take him a paper which, they wished 
him to sign. The party heard the 
daughter conversing, and • the gruff 
voice of the father was plainly heard 
from the inner room. A guide was 
recommended, the signature given, and 
the travellers departed. 

Later on their journey they met 
a Spanish gentleman, and happened 
to mention the sick Consul and to hope 
he was better. 

“ He will never be better,” was the 
mysterious reply, heard with much 
sadness by the travellers. 

“ No, not at all,” they were told. 
“ He died years ago, and his daughter 
did not see why she should inform 
headquarters. She would have had 
to clear out. So she has left it to the 
Government to find out for itself 
about her father’s death, and has 
carried on.” 

“ But the gruff voice we heard in 
the other room ? ” 

“ Oh, she does that to keep up the 
illusion,” was the gay answer. 

We wonder how long the illusion 
was kept up. It all really happened. 
© 

We cannot do good to all, but we can 
at least show kindliness to all. Guyau 


Peter Puck Wants 
(o Know 



If they, keep the 
Great Seal of 
England at the 
Zoo 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON’S 
LISTENER-IN 

WONDERFUL BOZZY 
Amazing Scotsman Who Gave 
the World an Immortal Book 

STORY OF AN EBONY CABINET 

It is an extraordinary thing that the 
man who gave the world its best-lcnown 
book of another man’s talk should be 
himself almost unknown. Priceless 
papers have come to light about him 
now, 132 years after his death, only for 
the world to learn that poor England 
is losing them and that they have been 
transferred to rich America. 

James Boswell, well educated, travel¬ 
led, a lawyer, and the son of a Scottish 
judge, had a passion for the company 
of notable people in general and of Dr. 
Johnson in particular, and although his 
home was in Scotland and the Doctor’s 
in London he set himself to the writing 
of his hero’s life. In all history there 
has never been another biographical 
work to compare with it? 

A Great Johnsonian Drama 

Bozzy would come every year to 
London to see Johnson, and by some 
miracle he once got the stout and fiery 
old scholar off on a wild tour through 
the Hebrides with • him. All told, 
Bozzy’s meetings with the great man, 
in addition to the tour, numbered only 
180 spread over half a lifetime ; but 
into his picture he brings all the greatest 
men of the age, the friends of Johnson : 
statesmen, bishop;;, artists, writers, 
dramatists, great ladies, and humble 
scholars, lowly and unlettered lives, and 
makes each one play his or her part 
as in a drama, of which the prophet, 
priest, and king is Samuel Johnson. 

In order to get material for his book 
Boswell would go, cap in hand, to the 
possessor of a letter or to an actor in 
some event worth recording. He would 
creep and cringe, he would hector and 
bully ; one might fancy that he would 
not have hesitated to pick a pocket if 
he thought that a scrap of Johnsoniana 
lay at the bottom c f it. 

An Immortal Masterpiece 

In the great talks he made himself 
ridiculous on many an occasion in order 
to provoke a retort from Johnson, or to 
lure him to speak on some subject on 
which his judgmert seemed desirable. 
In an age of general drinking Bozzy 
shared the common weakness, and he 
lets us know.it, possibly in order that 
he may bring out die admirable, attitude 
of Johnson tow trd drink. Again and 
again throughor c his great book Bozzy 
seems to the r ader a fool or a clown/ 
or something e en worse. 

Yet the a thor of this immortal 
masterpiece 1 ust have had in him 
more than t 1 ; ineffectual qualities of 
the inspired luffoon. A man may play 
the ass yet ; a lion ; no ass can reverse 
the role ,ozzy made many enemies, 
w 10 were as jealous of the Doctor’s 
favour toward him as Bozzy was jeal¬ 
ous of any courtesy shown by the 
Doctor to another; so the evil lence 
against him, which was writte;. by 
angry contemporaries whom he hi nself 
libels, is. certainly under suspicion. 

Bozzy in a New Light 

All we had hitherto known of him, 
apart from his mighty book, sj rang 
from a series of his letters to a i fend 
which were found in a bundle of ru >bish 
in a second-hand shop in Boulogne half 
a century or more ago. Now there c imes 
to light this new material, to r weal 
another phase of his character. 

Bozzy in his travels met Voltairi and 
Rousseau, who were then setting Ei rope 
intellectually on fire ; and in the new 
treasure there is a carefully wi itten 
character sketch by Bozzy of Vol aire. 
There is a poem by Goldsmith, v hom 
Bozzy admired but did not love ; here 
are letters by Burns, Pitt, and ither 
stars of the first magnitude whose >rbit 
maybe described as Boswell’s he;ven. 


"The only good shark is a dead shark, 
T but when dead it is almost too 
good to be true. 

Its life is spent as a pirate of the main; 
in death it is a universal provider. 
The vocation is not of the shark’s 
choosing, but has been thrust upon it 
by an ingenious inventor and fisherman. 
Dr. Ehrenreich. 

Dr. Ehrenreich works in the Pacific, 
where he has established on his sharking- 
ship a sort of floating factory to deal with 
his catch of three tons of sharks a day. 
He chooses his place, for the sharks 
frequent the Pacific in such numbers 
that in one waterway between islands a 
million sharks a day pass by at work or 
play. Dr. Ehrenreich takes them and 
drowns them in hempen nets. If other 
fish of the ocean could be heard to speak 


They have lain for an age in the ebony 
cabinet in which Bozzy placed them, 
in the possession of his descendant 
Lord Talbot de Maldehide, and have 
been sold to an American lover of 
Boswell, Colonel Isham of New York, a 
scholar-soldier who served under the 
British flag during the war. 

It is tragic that the manuscripts should 
go abroad, but the Colonel will pub¬ 
lish all, so that nothing will be lost, and 
when the book appears we may get a 
new conception of the restless, inquisi¬ 
tive busybody who, widowed and 
solitary, drank himself to death after 
giving the world a literary possession 
such as no other land in any age has 
ever had the fortune to acquire. 

We begin reading his Johnson in 
youth, and continue reading it all our 
lives. Wc read Macaulay’s essay on Bos¬ 
well and we read Carlyle's till we know 
them almost by heart and feel that 
both were wrong. Boswell was not all 
cad, ruffian, ass, and tippler. There is 
still a touch of greatness to be discovered, 
and the new-found dossier may reveal 
it. Certainly not the despicable creature 
of popular conception ever gave mankind 


they might be expected to pass a vote of 
thanks to this benefactor. 

But his beneficence is not without 
its own reward. On his factory ship, 
the Istar, the shark is converted into 
glue, isinglass, and several sorts of 
leather, from boot soles to shagreen 
uppers for ladies’ slippers. Oil, too, 
is obtained from the carcase, and the 
remains can be used as fertiliser for 
crops. These are not all the uses to 
which the dead' shark can be put, but 
they are enough to show that there is 
one source of wealth in the sea which 
can be made use of with advantage to 
everyone, not to speak of the sea 
itself and the fish therein. 

Even the shark might think that in 
death it was doing something to redeem 
its character. Pictures on page j 


so rich a treasure as Bozzy’s masterpiece. 
There must have been an occasional 
grandeur and greatness in this amazing 
Scot yet to be displayed to an anxious 
and indebted world. 


WILD FLOWERS BY THE 
WAY 

Not To Be Picked 

South Dakota, in the United States, 
has made a new law. Citizens are not 
to pick wild flowers along its highroads. 

There are many people too poor to 
buy flowers who love to make an excur¬ 
sion to the country on Sunday and 
bring back wild flowers to make their 
dreary little city rooms gay and beauti¬ 
ful. A law which forbids them to 
pick wild flowers seems hard. 

But, after all, it is not hard. They 
are free to pick if they will take the 
trouble to cross the fields, but they must 
leave flowers growing along the high¬ 
roads to cheer the traveller on his way. 
South Dakota means to be a garden for 
those who have no garden of their own. 
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GERMANY AND THE 
LEAGUE 

A LEAD TO EUROPE 
The First Great Power to be 
Bound to The Hague 

STRIKING PLEDGE OF PEACE 

The. eighth annual Assembly of the 
League w r as remarkable for the important 
part played in its deliberations by its 
youngest member, Germany. 

Germany has beeij disarmed, and is 
dependent on the League for her 
security. But it seems clear that her 
immediate interests are now supported 
by a deep conviction among her people 
that there are better ways than war for 
securing her health and prosperity. 

Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister, made two important an¬ 
nouncements to the Assembly. He an¬ 
nounced that Germarjy would sign 
what is known as the Optional Clause 
of the Statute governing the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. Nations signing the Optional 
Clause bind themselves to submit to 
the Court any legal dispute which may 
arise between them and any other nation 
which has signed the Clause. 

Where Germany is Ahead 

A large number of smaller States have 
already signed the Clause) but Germany 
is the first of the Great Powers to do so. 
Many people in England are greatly 
concerned at our own Government’s 
continued failure to sign the Clause, and 
do not like to see Germany ahead of us 
in this respect. 

The other important statement made 
by Dr. Stresemann is that Germany 
regards the Locarno agreements as a 
guarantee of peace on her eastern fron¬ 
tiers as well as on her western. Germany 
agreed at Locarno that her western 
frontiers should remain unalterable, 
and should be guaranteed both to France 
and herself by Britain and Italy. But 
she also undertook that neither in the 
east nor in the west would she seek to 
alter her frontiers by zvar. 

This is a fact which people are apt to 
forget, especially in France, and Dr. 
Stresemann has done well to emphasise 
it. Some day Germany may ask the 
help of the League in securing a recon¬ 
sideration of the eastern settlement, 
and if that can be done peaceably it will 
be for the benefit of all concerned. Mean¬ 
while we have Germany’s renewed 
assurance that it is not a thing she 
means to'fight about. 

A Regrettable Incident 

It is unfortunate that while the As¬ 
sembly was yet sitting the aged German 
President should have sought once 
more to repudiate German responsibility 
for the war. President Hindenburg 
says Germany fought with clean heart 
and clean hands for the preservation 
of her existence against a host of 
enemies. That, perhaps, is sufficiently 
answered by a leading German news¬ 
paper, which says that, although Ger¬ 
many does not bear the exclusive 
responsibility for beginning the war, 
and although the German people went 
to war in defence of their country, 
Germany cannot be acquitted of re¬ 
sponsibility. We all agree with that. 

A LORD MAYOR’S 
BANQUET 

Bringing Peace in Industry 

Not only are the railway managers 
getting into closer touch with their staffs, 
the Lord Mayor of London is also in 
sympathy with peace in industry. 

At the Mansion House he and the 
Lady Mayoress are giving a series of 
receptions, to which they have invited 
each one of the staff of the City Cor¬ 
poration. They will entertain nearly 500 
guests, including scavengers, sewermcn, 
and grave-diggers, who may come in their 
hobnailed boots and oil-skins, and wear 
mufflers if they cannot afford collars. 


THE BIG TALKER AND THE LITTLE LISTENER 



Dr. Jonnson is here seen meeting Boswell, his “listener-in,” who wrote the great talker’s 
conversations in what has become one of the most famous books in the world. See first column 
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PRESIDENT WRONGLY 
IMPEACHED 

AMERICA PUTS AN OLD 
WRONG RIGHT 

Settlement of a Dispute More 
Than 130 Years Old 

LINCOLN’S SUCCESSOR 

, Very little has been heard in this 
country of the settlement this year of a 
great constitutional question that has 
agitated American politics since the 
United States obtained their inde¬ 
pendence. It has now been settled by a 
decision of the American Supreme Court. 

It is now nearly sixty years since 
Andrew Johnson, who succeeded Lin¬ 
coln as President, was impeached before 
the Senate for acting on a View now 
declared by the Supreme Court to be the 
right one. It is true that there were 
other questions involved, and that in 
any case he was acquitted by a majority 
of one, but a later Congress took no 
notice of this, and acted definitely on the 
assumption that he'was wrong. 

The Question at Issue 

The question at issue was the right of 
the President to dismiss executive offi¬ 
cials without the consent of the Senate. 
For all the appointments to office the 
advice and consent of the Senate are 
required, but it was held from the first, 
by George Washington himself, that if 
the President were really to carry out 
the duties confided to him by the 
Constitution, especially that of “ taking 
care that the laws be faithfully exe¬ 
cuted,” he must have power to dismiss 
officials who might fail in their duty. 

Yet in the very first Congress after 
the Separation the Senate was equally 
divided on the point, though the House 
of Representatives decided by a majority 
in favour of the President. After the 
Civil War Congress passed a Bill enabling 
the Senate to prevent any dismissals by 
the President by withholding its consent 
to a fresh appointment. 

Decision of the Supreme Court 

It was in consequence of vetoing this 
Bill that President Johnson, who suc¬ 
ceeded Lincoln in the Presidency, was 
impeached. Johnson’s successor, General 
Grant, allowed a similar Bill to pass, and 
it remained unchallenged till President 
Wilson quietly disregarded it by dis¬ 
missing a postmaster named Myers 
without consulting the Senate. Myers 
brought an action claiming that as'he 
was removed without the Senate’s con¬ 
sent he was entitled to hold office and 
receive the salary attached to it. 

It' was this suit, pursued through 
one court after another, with many 
delays and much deliberation, that the 
Supreme Court some months ago dis¬ 
missed, declaring that the Act of Con¬ 
gress on which it was based is contrary 
to the Constitution. It is interesting to 
note that Chief Justice Taft, who de¬ 
livered the judgment, is himself a 
former President of the United States. 
Though a minority of the Court dis¬ 
sented from the judgment, it is abso¬ 
lutely final, and a dispute which has 
lasted more than 130 years is ended. 

CARRYING POWER 
A Remarkable Cable 

We have often referred to the in¬ 
creasing use of very high voltages by 
which electricity can be supplied over 
long distances without loss. 

Usually the wires conducting these 
currents are arranged overhead, but 
attempts have been made for some time 
to make underground cables which can 
be used with equal safety. 

A new Pirelli cable, 12 miles long, 
which conveys current at the tremendous 
pressure of 132,000 volts, was put into ser¬ 
vice the other day. It transmits 130,000 
horse-power, and supplies electricity 
sufficient for the use of 300,000 people. 


THE RESOURCES 
OF THE ARCTIC 

The Lands That Know 
Not Sheep 

ANIMALS FITTED FOR NEARLY 
ALL SITUATIONS 

Tt is not difficult to forecast a stream 
of letters to the Editor asking “ Is it a 
fact that domesticated sheep can live 
in the Arctic regions ? " The answer 
is in the negative. 

What a difference results from the 
omission of a couple of words ! In a 
recent C.N. we had an article on 
Dr. Rudmose-Brown’s stirring lecture 
before the British Association on the 
facts and future of the Polar lands, and 
we summarised his figures of the herds 
of animals which are likely to appear 
there in the future. 

The Words That Were Missing 

Tn the hurry' of going to press two 
words were omitted from the article, the 
words equivalent to. That omission 
made, it appear that the Arctic could 
some day support ten times as many 
sheep as Australia how has: one 
hundred million sheep within tie Arctic 
Circle ! No; that is impossible. As 
written the article made it clear that, 
in the lecturer’s words, the reindeer and 
musk oxen of the future will afford 
resources to Man equivalent to ten 
times the number of sheep now possessed 
by Australia. 

We have done wonders with sheep. We 
have perfected many breeds. We have 
sent Serbia sheep for every variety of 
pasture. We have not, however, evolved 
a species that can live on the moss, 
lichens, and scanty herbage of the short 
Arctic summer. 

We 'may yet do so if the need arises, 
though it seems, with abundant re¬ 
sources in reindeer and musk oxen, that 
there will not be any necessity for the 
effort. There is an animal for nearly 
every place, a place for nearly every 
animal; it is for us to bring the right 
type of life to its proper setting, and 
Nature will do the rest. 


DIANA FISHWICK 
A New Girl Appears on the 
Playing-Fields 

LOOKING ON AT THE LINKS 

Betty Nuthall has a rival—not a tennis 
rival, but a rival in popularity. 

.Another sixteen - year - old girl has 
suddenly leaped into fame as a sports 
champion. She is Diana Fishwick, who 
started to play' golf on the full course 
18 months ago, and has now won the 
Girls’ Championship. She has also won 
eight competitions, including two open 
handicap tournaments in fields com¬ 
prising more than 100 men. Evidently 
she is a golf genius. 

Diana’s. father was manager of a 
London bank, but he took a house on 
the edge of the Broadstairs golf links 
when the little girl was eight. She 
spent all her spare time on the garden 
fence watching the play, and learned a 
great deal simply by looking on. Boys 
who are asked to caddy for Father should 
realise how valuable the experience may 
be to them in after years ! 

The new champion is a slim, fair¬ 
haired y'oung girl with a big smile. But 
before the public takes her to its 
heart she will have to show that her 
smile, like Betty' Nuthall’s, is just as 
big after defeat as after victory. We 
do not love the girl tennis champion 
only because she plays a magnificent 
game at 16 ; the things that endear her 
most are her pluck, her modesty, and 
her charming manners to grown-up 
opponents. A beating never makes her 
sulky and a victory never makes her 
boastful. If the girl golf champion plays 
in the same spirit we shall be very proud 
of having two such fins sportswomen 
among our schoolgirls. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are now 152,000 miles of roads 
in Great Britain. 

Over a hundred people die every year 
in the United States as a result of snake 
bites. 

Two young Englishmen have crossed 
the Atlantic to Canada in a 22-foot 
yawl, touching at Greenland. 

A Hen’s Motor Ride 

A hen, which must have ridden 18 
miles, was found perched on the front 
axle of a motor-car in Wales. 

Surprise for the Fishermen 

Hearing a cry for help while they were 
trawling close to the shore, Deal fisher¬ 
men examined their net and found that 
they had caught a man. 

Canada’s Splendid Harvest 

This year’s Canadian wheat crop will 
probably amount to nearly 460 million 
bushels, which will be the second 
biggest crop in her history. 

Seif Help at Middleton 

In the village of Middleton, near 
Matlock, the vicar and fifteen of his 
parishioners are building their own 
village hall. 

Big Peter Renews Its Youth 

Big Peter, said to be the third biggest 
bell in England, has just been recast 
and returned to York Minster after 
having hung in a useless state for 
eighty-one years. 

An Excellent Idea 

The Scout Union of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark is proposing that Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell shall be suggested 
as a candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1928. 

The Door of Bourne Abbey 

We are asked to say that the Abbey 
Church at Bourne actually is open to 
visitors, and that when the main .door 
is locked, as the C.N. found it, a side 
door is open. 


THE POETRY OF SIMPLE THINGS 

POEMS. By Egbert Sandford. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 5 s. 

Poems is here a modest name for 
a modest book. Only two of the 
hundred poems in this volume exceed a 
page in length. Most of them are eight to 
a dozen lines long. Some have only four 
lines. Yet they have in them the true 
spirit of poetry. Often a single thought 
makes the poem; but it sparkles. 
Mr. Sandford’s ideas, which have often 
found charming expression in the C.N., 
are like fireflies in the night. 

He may be shown most clearly in 
examples such as this one, called Do 
Your Part: 

If you will run 
You may win the race ; 

But should you lose 

It will be no disgrace—you run ! 

This is very sweet, and true : 

There is a blue 
Fairer by far 
Than all the blue 
Of Ocean’s bar. 

Nor is it found 
In Flora’s round, 

Nor Summer’s,skies. 

It is the blue, 

The soft, sweet blue, 

Of children’s eyes. 

. One more example is called Twilight: 

Day is at its fall. 

From field and farm and pen 
The cattle call. 

Dew-steeped shadows swing 1 
From grove and glade and glen 
The wild birds sing. 

A call ? 

A song ? Ah me, and is that all ? 

O mighty man, bring thou thy share 
Of thankfulness—Lo! everywhere 
The wild birds and the cattle pray their 
prayer. 

Arc these things trivial ? Far from 
it. They are true poetry. Mr. Sand- 
ford’s modest verses will appeal speci¬ 
ally to all who.are in love with the fine 
and simple things of life, and who 
understand poetry in its simplest form. 


LONDON’S MILLIONS 

The Great Business of 
Carrying Them About 

HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 

How to carry London’s millions to 
work and home again is the momentous 
problem which has long been under 
consideration by the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Now it is considering whether to 
introduce a Bill in Parliament. Inquiries 
have been held during the last two years 
concerning the needs of North, East, and 
South-East London, and in each case 
it was found that an extension of the 
Underground Railway system was re¬ 
quired to get rid of present serious over¬ 
crowding. The cost, however, would be 
so heavy-that the income to be hoped 
for could not possibly, meet it. 

If Competition Were Free 

It has to be remembered that the pre¬ 
sent Underground Railways are closely 
associated with the London Genera! 
Omnibus Company, and that the income 
from both is pooled. The buses make 
big profits and the railways make none, 
and it is only because the railways are 
under the same management as the 
buses that they are able to continue at 
all. - If competition were free and 
independent between omnibuses, tubes, 
and trams, the tubes and trams would 
quickly have to close down, and the 
buses would be masters of the situation. 

But the buses by themselves could not 
possibly carry the number of people 
needing transport. Tubes and trams 
are necessary to our welfare, and we 
need more tubes still. The buses are 
already the most serious factor in the 
overcrowding of our streets, and it is 
to tubes we must look for relief. 

A Possible Way Out 

What, then, is to be done ? The 
Advisory Committee has its solution 
ready : it is to extend the principle 
already adopted by the Underground 
and the L.G.O.C. Over a radius of 25 
miles from Charing Cross tubes, buses, 
and trams must be put under one 
management, and receipts and expenses 
pooled. Then, with the profits from 
the buses, interest can be paid on the 
new capital required for the new tubes 
and for the general improvement in 
the communications of Greater London. 

It is not suggested that there should 
be any change in ownership. The L.C.C. 
trams, for instance, would remain the 
property of the County Council. The 
whole would be under the management 
of a joint board representing all the 
enterprises concerned. 

THE FLOATING FACTORY 
A Fishing Idea 

Following on the idea of the shark 
factory at sea, with which we deal in 
another column, a fish factory at sea is 
the latest idea proposed by the Imperial 
Economic Committee for the improve¬ 
ment of our fish supplies. 

At present fish trawlers and drifters 
must rush home with their catches to 
deliver them fresh, and then go out to 
sea again for another supply, a custom 
which results in alternate glut and famine 
without giving the people the benefit 
of fresh fish every day of the week. 

The suggestion is that carrier ships 
should run between the trawlers and the 
factory ships and between the factory 
ships and the ports, and that on the 
ships the edible portions of fish should 
be separated and preserved, the cod-liver 
oil drawn off, and the waste materials 
prepared for conversion into fish meal. 

By these means, it is calculated, we 
should get better fish more quickly and 
more cheaply than we do today, to the 
benefit of all concerned. 
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AN OLD FRIEND 
AND HIS HEROES 

The Man Who Wrote 
King Solomon’s Mines 
THE OLD WARRIOR IN A BOOK 

An old friend of boys, and of girls 
as well, Sir H. Rider Haggard, wrote 
before he died the story of his life, and 
it was published not long ago in two big 
books. We have just been looking at 
the volumes again. 

The man who wrote King Solomon’s 
Mines deserves to be called friend by 
C.N. readers, as he was by our fathers, 
and we are glad to know what kind of a 
man he was and where he learned about 
Umslopogaas and his other heroes. 

Haggard was only about twenty when 
he went to the Transvaal fifty years 
ago, and Umslopogaas was then a man 
of sixty, a tall, thin, fierce-faced fellow 
with a great hole above the left temple 
which told of wounds received in battle. 
In after years, when he heard that his 
name had been used in Allan Quater- 
main, he proceeded to ask questions : 

" So ! Now, what does Indanda do 
with the books when he has finished 
writing them ? ” 

” He sells them, Umslopogaas.” 

“ Then say to the Inkoos Indanda 
when you meet him across the Black 
Water that as he makes money by 
writing about me it is right and just 
that he should send me half the money.” 

Why the Old Chief Was Glad 

The author took the hint and sent 
him a fine present. This old Swazi 
warrior lived’till 1897, and at the last 
he was asked whether he was not proud 
that his name had appeared in books 
read all over the world. 

"No,”'he answered; “to me it is 
nothing ; yet I am glad that Indanda 
lias set my name in writings that will 
riot be forgotten, so that when my 
people are no more a people one of them 
at least'may be remembered.” 

Sir Rider Haggard left Natal in 1881. 
It was sad for him to leave his home 
there and, most of all, to bid good-bye 
to his Zulu servant Mazooku. " I do not 
know that I felt anything more in 
leaving Africa (he said) than the saying 
of good-bye to this ‘ loving, half-wild 
man. I remember that I made him 
borne present when we parted. I think 
it was a cow, but am not sure.” 

No one will be surprised to find that 
the man who wrote King Solomon’s 
Mines found the Zulus and Kaffirs 
among his best friends, and received 
from them loyalty and affection. He 
gave them his friendship, and he received 
theirs in equal measure. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
MOTOR-SHIP 
Its Very Great Advantage 

The biggest motor-ship in the world 
will leave Genoa on November 10 for 
Buenos Aires. 

It is almost as big as the Mauretania, 
and with its motor - engines of 28,000 
horse-power it will attain the great 
speed of 21 knots. Its name is Augustus, 
and it will have a very short-lived 
supremacy, for a still bigger motor- 
boat will be making its maiden voyage 
a month or two later. 

An interesting feature of it is that 
for the return trip it only requires 
2450 tons of oil, while for its' sister 
ship, the Roma, a steamship fired with 
oil fuel, 7000 tons of fuel have to be 
carried for the same journey. The motor- 
ship can thus carry 3000 tons more 
cargo than the Roma. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

A Storyteller in Colour 

Benjamin West was bom October 10, 1738. 

On October 10, 173S, there was born 
in a Pennsylvania farmhouse a man 
who was destined to a remarkable life. 
His name was Benjamin West, and his 
parents, humble Quakers with modest 
ideas of success, would have been a 
little incredulous if some fortune-teller 
had assured them that little Benjamin, 
their tenth child, should become ^Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy in England. 

Benjamin began to draw almost as 
soon as he could walk. He had his first 
drawing lessons when he was about 
seven from a Red Indian, who gave him 
some red and yellow colours. Benjamin 
got some indigo blue from his mother ; 
he cut a bunch of hair off the kitchen 
cat and tied it on to a thin stick, 
and thus possessed of the three primary 
colours and a paint-brush began to 
work. His father and mother soon saw 
that if they were to have any peace 
Benjamin must be a painter. When he 
was nineteen.he sailed for Italy, and got 
into touch with people of note.. 

Introduction to London 

Benjamin had already suffered from 
being the brilliant member, of a very 
modest family, and had come to look on 
himself as a little wonder. At the 
same time he was a delightful youth 
with the gift of charm, kind-hearted and 
generous. The distinction of his work 
brought him very soon the membership 
of academies in Florence and Bologna. 

English travellers spoke of the lad 
from America to their friends, and thus 
it was not entirely as a stranger that 
Benjamin came over to London in 1763, 
with introductions to Dr. Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other leading 
painters. He had already executed some 
excellent portraits and a number of 
the historical and mythological pictures 
which were. his secret. joy. From the 
first he was a storyteller in colour, and 
he remained so to the end. 

Artist to the King 

Two years after his arrival in London 
he thought his fortunes were sufficiently 
secure for him to invite over from 
America the Quaker girl to whom he 
had become engaged before he left. The 
two were married and set up house. 

Fame he already had. Commissions 
came in from various quarters, and at 
last Benjamin West became artist to 
the king. He painted yards of walls 
with historical and religious scenes and 
executed a great many. portraits, and 
subject pictures, among them the famous 
Death of Wolfe, which caused a small 
revolution in the art circles of London. 

It had been customary for any his¬ 
torical scene to be painted in the 
classical manner, as if the- combatants 
were Greeks and Romans. West painted 
his soldiers in their natural guise; 
and whatever we may think of his art 
in general we must remember that he 
brought about a saner style of historical 
painting in England. 

President of the Royal Academy 

Picture after picture came from the 
brush of this man—vast story-pictures 
and religious compositions. He was a 
most industrious painter, and deserved 
his success. 

When Sir Joshua Reynolds died in 
1792 West became President of the 
Royal Academy, and fulfilled his duties 
with distinction. He thought England 
ought to encourage interest in great art, 
and helped to found the British Institu¬ 
tion in 1805. This same Institution 
presently offered West 3000 guineas for 
his famous huge picture called Christ 
Healing the Sick, now, with four others, 
the property of the National Gallery. 

. He was old then, but still was kind 
and generous to others, still believed in 
himself, and proudly showed pictures 
in his own big gallery. 

He died in 1820, when he was over 
cighty-one years old, and was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
FROM.BLACK DIAMONDS 

Colour and Scent From 
Coal Tar 

A BIG INDUSTRY GROWING UP 

Everybody likes fragrant smells, but 
how many know that there are not 
enough flowers to provide all the perfume 
we need ? 

Our old friend coal tar solves the 
difficulty, and the manufacture of 
perfumes from tar chemicals is beginning 
to vie in importance with the manufac¬ 
ture of aniline dyes.' 

It is a rather romantic fact that, as 
aniline dyes were first invented in this 
country and were made on a colossal 
scale in Germany, so the first synthetic 
perlumes were discovered in this country 
and the trade of these manufactures is 
now being seized by Germany too 1 

It is even more romantic to know that 
the same Sir William Perkin who made 
the first synthetic dyes also made the first 
synthetic perfumes, and that the Germans 
have turned these two great discoveries, 
into gigantic commercial successes 

About 1868 Sir William Perkin made a, 
chemical called coumarin, and he noticed 
that it had the peculiarly pleasant odour 
of new-mown hay. This was probably 
the first indication that the materials 
which give us pretty colours are capable 
of giving us the pleasant smells.providcd 
by +he flowers of Nature. An enormous 
quantity of these so-called synthetic 
perfumes is now used in the manufacture 
of soap and of toilet requisites, and-we 
must hope that more attention will be 
paid in the near future to this important 
industry in England. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards; one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Does the Termination Royd Mean 
in Yorkshire Names? 

Royd is the old northern name for a clear¬ 
ing in a wood. 

What are the Elements .Contained in 
Glass that Cause it to Magnify? 

It is not the composition of glass that 
causes it to magnify, but its shape. 

What is a Vidame ? 

One of a class of temporal officers in feudal 
times who originally represented abbots or 
bishops, but later raised their offices into fiefs. 
Is the Sun Stationary ' 

No; it is rushing through space, taking 
its family of planets with it, at the rate of 
about 12 miles a'second. In addition it is 
rotating on its axis, like the Earth. 

Who ere the Lord High Chancellors 
of William the First’s Reign? 

1067, Arfastus or Herefast; 1070, Osbert; 
1073, Osmund de Secz; 1078, Maurice; 

1083, William Velson, or Welson ;• 1086, 
William Giffard. 

What is the Liquid in a Coconut? 

The so-called milk is for the purpose of 
depositing the nutty matter inside the shell 
and supplying water to the embryo plant 
when it begins to sprout. This first 
absorbs the liquid and then feeds on the 
white nutty matter. 

Is Cocoa of Much Food Value ? 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, the authority on 
dietetics, says that while theoretically cocoa 
is a valuable food practically it is not. A 
breakfast cup yields about- 40 calories 
of energy, and it would take 75 such cups to 
supply the body with its daily requirements. 
Is There a Prison in the Clock Tower at 
the Houses of Parliament ? 

Yes; comfortable apartments in the 
tower on a level with Bridge Street are 
used as a Parliamentary prison to which 
the Speaker can commit a person. The 
vibration caused by the sounding of Big 
Ben causes some annoyance to inmates. 
Why is There a Spring Tide at New 
and Full Moon ? 

When the Sun and Moon are in the same 
line, which happens at new and full Moon, 
both are pulling the sea in the same direc¬ 
tion and w6 have spring, or very high, tides. 
At the first and last quarters Moon and Sun 
are pulling at right angles and partly counter¬ 
acting one another, and we have neap, or 
less marked, tides. 
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MOON NEARING 
THE EARTH 

WHY ITS SIZE APPEARS 
TO CHANGE 

The Edge 1000 Miles Farther 
Off Than the Centre 

AN IMAGINARY MOUNTAIN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

At midnight on Monday next, Octo¬ 
ber To, when she is due south, the nearest 
point of the Moon will be only about 
218,000 miles away from the Earth as a 
whole and over a thousand miles nearer 
to people living in the Tropics. 

Now, as on October 25 the Moon will 
be nearly 250,000 miles away, she will 
therefore be about one-seventh farther 
off than she will be next week. ' 

This means that she will appear one- 
seventh larger during the early part of 
next week, and, being also at the full, 
the amount-of moonlight poured upon 
us will be exceptionally great, greater 
in fact, than- at any other time this 
year, for the Moon has not previously 
come quite so close when-at perigee, or 
her nearest point to the Earth.' 

It Should be remembered that the 
edge of the Moon’s disc) or, as astron¬ 



The difference in the apparent size of the Moon 
when at her nearest and at her farthest 


omers say, the limb, is a thousand miles 
farther from us than the centre, her 
globe being 2160 miles in diameter. 

Other circumstances affecting the 
Moon’s distance from us are her height 
when viewed above the horizon and 
also the time of year. For the Moon 
when rising is sometimes over 3000 
miles farther off than when she is due 
south and high in the sky, as often 
occurs in the autumn and winter months. 

On Monday evening next, therefore, 
when the Moon rises a few minutes 
before six o’clock in the evening'she 
will be nearly 221,000 miles away. 
Between then and midnight we shall 
be carried by the Earth’s rotation up¬ 
ward toward the Moon as if it were up 
the side of a great mountain about 
2b0o miles high. In that six hours we 
shall travel some 4000 miles up this 
colossal slope. 

Climbing Toward the Moon 

After passing, as it were, over the 
crest o { this mountain we shall begin the 
descent of the other side, leaving the 
Moon behind until, by half-past six the 
next morning, she will be near the 
western horizon and some 2600 miles 
farther away. 

Only general distances can be given 
here, for the height to be climbed to¬ 
ward the Moon on this gigantic moun¬ 
tain composed of the Earth’s hemisphere 
depends on where we are placed on it. 
The farther north we are situated the 
lower will be the mountain to be climbed. 

In the North of Scotland, for instance, 
the height will be some 400 miles less 
than in the South of England, while in 
equatorial regions this Earth mountain 
will be nearly 4000 miles high. 

It is in the Tropics that we get as 
close as possible to the Moon, and then 
only when she is exactly overhead and 
also at perigee. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Saturn south¬ 
west, Jupiter and Uranus south-east. In the 
morning Venus east and very bright 
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DESERT 

The Story of a g 
Modern Crusoe 

What Has Happened Before 

Two families of boys and girls, 
the He warts and the Longdales, are 
to spend their holidays with a 
Mr. De Lisle, who lives in Scotland. 

Before they arrive he is called 
away on business, but he instructs 
his secretary, Air. Prendergast, to 
see they have a good time and plenty 
of adventure. 

The children find much to interest 
them in their new quarters, especially 
their host’s queer pet, a tiger cub, 
and his Chinese servant. At lunch 
they are invited to visit a little island 
owned by an old gentleman who is 
known as Uncle Bluster. 

CHAPTER 4 

First Impressions 

/"'orinne was very unhappy when 
she learned that her dear 
Prendy was not to go with them to 
the desert island. 

“ You were very cruel to Prendy ; 
you wouldn’t do your Butterfly 
Dance for him,” said Monica Mil¬ 
dred. " He loves dancing, and he 
is very much offended.” 

“ Air. Plendergast him velly sad 
and soliy this morning,” said Ah 
Sing, who .was already devoted to 
the baby of the party. “ Tiger 
cub him trvee chasee Air. Plender¬ 
gast ; he go away for long walkee, 
forgetee.” 

“Oh, what a pity! I wish we’d 
known about Rajah ! ” 

" Tiger him go into cagee Zooee 
next month,” said the Chinese 
servant. “ Him too huglee get.” 
Ah Sing opened his mouth wide, and 
Corinne burst out laughing. 

" I’m just a little frightened of 
Rajah now,” said Monica Mildred 
under her breath. " I’m sorry, 
though, that Prendy won’t be 
coming; he talks so beautifully.” 
She bent to tie Corinne’s little shoe. 
“ If Corinne was your Chinese 
daughter I suppose you would 
have thrown her into some yellow 
river to drown,” Alonica Mildred 
went on conversationally to Ah 
Sing. But John was calling, calling 
insistently below the window, and 
Ah Sing was already hastening 
downstairs to him. 

“ Ah Sing, have you seen my 
torch ? ” 

“ Why do you take a torch ? ” 
demanded Alonica Alildred, hanging 
out of the window and gazing down 
at John on the gravel path. 

If she had only known what was 1 
to happen how she would have 
implored him -to take it 1 As it 
was, they wrangled about it for a 
while till the Chinese found it, 
and John slung the long strap over 
his shoulder. ’ ' 

“ We may be walking up from 
the pier in the dark tonight," said 
John, who was proud of his torch, 
which was new. 

In no time they were ready, and, 
though very sorry they had no 
kindly Prendergast to come along, 
it was a very merry party who 
boarded Uncle Bluster's little steam¬ 
boat Sheila at Dinfary Pier. Uncle 
Bluster smiled a welcome till his 
choleiic blue eyes fell on Corinne 
in her grey jersey and kilted skirt, 
little Corinne, straight as a dart, 
holding her favourite doll, a High¬ 
land laddie with a plaid. It was 
a risk taking that tiny one: He 
spoke to Alonica. “ I don’t think 
you should bring the baby,” he said. 
“ She may not be strong enough.” 

“ Strong enough for what ? ” in¬ 
quired Monica Alildred with interest. 

“ I’d take her home.” 

” She doesn’t obey Ah Sing and 
1 she rags the tiger cub, and Prendy 
isn’t there today. She tickles 
Tiger under his chin, and if I leave 
her all alone she will be eaten up 
by Rajah by the time we get home." 

“ Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Uncle 
Bluster. " Well, let me introduce 
you’all to Alastair Allies,” 


ISLAND 

By 

Marj'ory Royce 

Alastair was a thin, proud-looking 
boy with a hawklike nose, very 
silent, wearing a kilt. 

Then Teddy came up to him and 
asked a question about the flowers 
to be found on the island ; and fair¬ 
haired Rafe wanted to go down 
to the engine-room, thoroughly to 
grasp the machinery; and there 
was Hilary, the imp, with his mis¬ 
chievous face, dancing on the deck, 
crying out : “ But who gave you 
a desert island of your own I Tell 
me ! Tell me 1 ” 

So old Uncle Bluster forgot to 
worry about Baby Corinne, and she 
had begun to jump hard up and 
down, up and down, which always 
meant that she was perfectly happy. 
And the smartly-painted red and 
black steamboat hooted and slowly 
left the pier, and they took a 
glance of farewell at Crow’s Nest, 
the high white house on the cliff. 

“ Did you buy Lithranmore be¬ 
cause you had read Coral Island ? ” 
pressed Hilary, gazing up at Uncle 
Bluster. 

“ Perhaps I did, my boy.. The 
island came into the market last 
year, and I had always liked the 
idea of an island.” 

“ Have you got a house on it ? ” 
questioned John. ” I hope not. 
It would spoil everything.” 

" I’m a bit old to build a house,” 
was the answer. " If only I had 
bought it when I was your age it 
would have been different. But I 
so often get rheumatism, and do 
best sleeping in my own bed in 
Helensburgh. Yes, I’m sure you’ll 
like my island. There was an old 
hermit • in a cottage there, till 
February. I got him off at last: 
I didn’t want him to die there.” 

“ Oh, what a pity ! ” they all 
chorused, except Alastair, who 
looked proudly away as if he did 
not wish to know any of them. 

“ Swanky chap !” thought Rafe ; 
then said aloud, “ Can we see the 
island yet? ’’ 

“ Not yet. We’ll pass lots of 
islands first.” 

But at three o’clock', after a 
long sail and an excellent lunch, 
lovely Lithranmore came in sight. 
The near end of the island was low, 
but it sloped up.ward, and the farther 
end appeared to be a mass of high, 
jagged rocks. They could see one 
abrupt hill and the water running 
from a little loch into the sea, and 
very pretty it was. They saw its 
brown and yellow shallows as the 
boat turned into quiet water beside 
a quaint and deserted wooden pier. 
There were rocks on the shore 
and several caves. 

The children stared at the place. 

“ It’s a real desert island,” said 
Rafe with a long breath of satis¬ 
faction. “Just that lonely sort' of 
look it ought to have.” 

“ Would it be wrong to pray for 
a wreck ? ” whispered Afoniia 
Mildred at his side. 

“ There is a wreck over there,” 
said Air. Brackley, pointing with 
his walking-stick to an old hulk 
up on the coast. 

“ These rocks look dreadfully 
high,” said Alonica Alildred. 

“ Whatever you do never try 
to climb them,” said Mr. Brackley, 
looking anxious. “ Promise ! You— 
you might break your leg,” 
persisted the old gentleman. “ I’m 
really in earnest, Monica. Give 
me your hand and say : I’ll never 
try to climb the Sandy Vrechans.” 

“ I’ll never try to climb the Sandy 
Vrechans,” repeated the girl, won¬ 
dering why Uncle Bluster looked so 
serious. 

Alastair just then leaned over in 
the nick of time to prevent Corinne 
from tumbling over the side. She 
had climbed.up on a railing when 
nobody but Aliles was looking. 

” Thanks,” said Rafe, also coming 
to the rescue. “ Corinne, you are 
a goat! ” . .... 

The boat stopped with a grunt. 

“ How long can we stay here ? ” 
asked Hilary. “Let’sstay for years.” 


Uncle Bluster gave a short laugh 
at that, and began to help the 
children to jump to the pier. 

CHAPTER 5 
Uncle Bluster Disappears 
ilary, his hand in Bluster’s, 
inquired if many boats passed 
the little pier. 

“ No. This island of mine lies 
right off the beaten track. None 
of the regular steamers that ply 
to and fro among the islands 
touches my Lithranmore.” 

“ Why, there aren’t any roads ! ” 
shouted John, who was on in front 
and half way up a little grassy 
slope. Above him the sea birds 
circled and screamed. 

” Of course there aren’t 1 You’ll 
manage very well without roads,” 
said Uncle Bluster heartily. “ Now 
you must come at once to see the 
island in the loch. Leave that 
hamper in this cave,” he added; 
“ it’ll be quite safe.” 

The rocks on the sandy beach 
rose to some height, and there 
were one or two crevices in which 
it might be possible for a horse to 
take shelter. 

“ How exciting ! Caves ! ” said 
Rafe with a deep sigh. Caves and 
tunnelling were his chief joys. “ I’ve 
brought my chisel,” he added, pro¬ 
ducing it from his pocket. "I 
love chipping away rock. If only 
I could stay for a bit! ” 

Carefully he and Teddy dumped 
the hamper into the hole in the 
cliff, a sandy, quiet place ; Rafe 
loved it at first sight. 

“ I could tell you a story about 
a cave in Skye,” came Alastair’s 
shy voice in his ear. But Uncle 
Bluster was calling them. 

“ A race to see who can find the 
loch first," he cried. " Up that hill, 
all of you ! ” 

Oh, let’s wait for Ted and Rafe,” 
cried Alonica Alildred. She glanced 
round, loving the blue sky and the 
wonderful dazzling light which lay 
on the wild little island and on 
the green-blue sea. “ Your own 
island,” she repeated slowly. ‘‘.Uncle 
Bluster, you're a lucky man 1 ” 

“ The one to catch sight of the 
loch first is the one to be the Island 
King,” called Rate’s clear voice, 
as he came skipping up. 

“ One, two, three, and away! ” 
sounded the gruff voice. Then Uncle 
Bluster lit his pipe and slowly 
followed up the green, hillside, 
watching the children : Alonica, with 
her fair bobbed hair blowing in the 
breeze, neck to neck with John, in 
his blue jersey, Rafe at their heels, 
and Teddy panting behind. Then 
Alastair, who did not seem to try 
to go fast. Last of all Hilary, in a 
white sweater, dragging along the 
gallant little Corinne, who was 
stumbling bravely up the hill. He 
thought to himself: “ Blister’s 

wrong. Blister’s an ass. They’ll 
do very well." 
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When he gained the top of the 
hill and looked down at the wonder¬ 
ful, oval-shaped loch with its island 
in the middle, and back at -the 
frowning, jagged rocks that com¬ 
posed the northern end of the 
island, it was Rafe who met him, 
Rafe who announced : “ I won ! 
The island is mine ! " 

“ You can certainly have it for 
the time being,” laughed the old 
gentleman, very pleased. 

The others had thrown them¬ 
selves on the turf, and were staring 
with all their eyes at the island on 
the loch. It was strangely smooth 
and green, and rose sheer from the 
water in around, sugar-loaf mound. 
It was about a hundred yards 
long, and on the top of the sugar- 
loaf shape was a smaller mound 
even greener than the one below. 

" Why is it so green ? ” demanded 
John, sucking a long grass. 

“ It’s what the Highland folk 
call' a fairy knowe,” said Mr. 
Brackley. “ In Gaelic it’s seithean 
or shian. You know, fairies were at 
one time a power in the land, so 
they used to say, and every town 
and hamlet in the Hebrides and 
Highlands had its shian. Very 
absurd ! Air. Prendergast could 
tell you more about these old super¬ 
stitions than I can. I believe in 
things I can see. Alastair has read 
a lot about the islands, though he’s 
never been up North before.” 

“ I know a- lot about the fairy 
legends,” said Alastair quietly. 
Teddy thought this conceited. 

“ I know a good deal too,” he 
broke in loudly; “ my father 

talked to us a lot about Scotland 
before we came. The grass is so 
green because long ago folk used 
to pour new milk from the cows on 
it every day to please the Little 
People. Oh, Uncle Bluster,' there 
must have been real men and women 
living here once because, see, that 
grass is still greenest of all! ” • 

" My hermit was here, of course,” 
said Air. Brackley. " He had a boat, 
and might have crossed over with 
milk, though I don’t believe he 
was such an ass," declared Uncle 
Bluster ; and, perhaps in order to 
please him, Alonica Mildred said 
politely, “ I hardly know what I 
think about fairies.” While Rafe 
asked, “ Where’s the boat ? ” 

“ Oh, it leaked at the end. It’s 
somewhere about," said Uncle 
Bluster. “ It would surprise you to 
know how far that wee island is 
from the shore. It is quite a quarter 
of an hour's good swim. Like to 
do it, John ? >You can swim, you 
said, didn’t you ? ” 

Suddenly Hilary called : 

" What’s that over there ? It’s 
a heron, a heron ! " 

Way over at the other side of the 
loch, near the southern end and 
nearest the sea, the children’s 
eager eyes could discern a great 
long-neclced bird, leaping here and 
there and wriggling its body about. 
What had happened to make a 
heron carry on in this strange, 
excited manner ? They all got up, 
and ran rapidly round the edge of 
the banks of the loch. They soon 
understood the trouble. 

“ Not too near, .not too near 1 ” 
Rafe panted as they ran. 

The heron had cleverly caught an 
eel, a nice eel that had come up 
into the loch from the sea. It was 
about two feet long. But the heron 
had seized its victim in a bad place. 
The eel was held in the bill of the 
bird within a few inches of its 
tail, so that its head and the 
greater part of its body were free 
to wriggle and twist and argue I 
Awestruck, they, gazed. Then the 
eel suddenly flung itself round the 
heron’s legs. The heron, doubtless 
guessing that an eel’s teeth are 
sharp, now began to dance about, 
trying to shake itself free. 

At this eager, impatient Hilary 
could bear it no longer, and dashed 
forward. At that the heron, darted 
upward, still carrying the eel, 
but in a few moments they saw the 
heron let it drop in the lake. It 
fell in with a little splash of joy. 

The children turned away ; they, 
were beginning to feel hungry in 
the. midst of this excitement and 
thought of the tea hamper. But 
where was Uncle Bluster ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Quiet Man 

TAne of the greatest of E ngli sh- 
^ men was one of the q lieti ;st. 

He lives as a thinker w ho s lid 
that every man has a r ght to 
think his own thoughts i nd : lot 
be forced to speak or act igai ist 
what he thinks is rig! t. He 
said: "I can no mon knaw 
anything by another man’s,un¬ 
derstanding than I can see by 
another man’s eyes.” 

But of course it is go> id tl at 
men who think and se; mi ire 
than other men shouli. sh >w 
them what they think ai d wl at 
they see, and so lead t tern to 
think aright. Only they shot Id 
leave them free to make up tb :ir 
own minds about it. 

This spirit of thin' dng f Dr 
yourself and letting o hers do 
the same, and only leading 
them to think as yoi do 1 iy 
quiet persuasion, is the spirit Df 
liberty and toleration, a id in t! le 
seventeenth century o le qui it 
Englishman'was lcnowr all ovir 
Europe by his books, wl ich she w 
how good this kindly s] irit is. 

He was a Somersets] ire ma l. 
His father was a Crc mwelli; n 
soldier, and the son w« 3 brougl t 
up as a Puritan. He dways re¬ 
mained a Puritan ir living a 
strict life, but some .Puritans 
opposed his belief in tl e freedoi n 
of thought. 

This quiet thinker v as always 
frail in body, thougf he lived 
into his seventy-third ^ear. E e 
was educated at O: ford, arid 
became a tutor there, a doctor, 
and greatly respecti d. Thei e 
he met a leading politiciaii, 
afterwards the first Earl i >f 
Shaftesbury and L( rd Chai i- 
cellor of England, and fir it 
attended him as a < octor ar c 
then became his sec etary. 

The earl was a ver • different 
man from his seer tary. He 
was a clever schemer and timi- 
server. His secreta: y was a 
man of principle, th nking sin¬ 
cerely, always sayin, what 1 le 
believed was right to his frienl, 
and never joining i i politic il 
plots or showing bi terness of 
spirit. Politics were r ery bitter 
then. Political lea lers’ lives 

were not safe. Shaft isbury wi.s 
sent to the Tower, tried, ard 
found not guilty of t eason, but 
after that he had to flee ;o 
Holland, where he d ed. 

Shaftesbury’s en< mies trie d 
to trap his secretarj but coud 
find no wrong in him. Howeve r, 
they persuaded C arles tfe 

Second to turn h m out (if 
Oxford, and he, to , found a 
refuge in free Hollar I. There 
he won respect from everybody, 
including William if Orang;, 
who became King i f England. 
This made England •. safe place 
for a tliinkirg 
ma i, and our 
qu: it English- 
mc i returned 
an . lived for 
fif eon quiet 
years amid 
admiring 
friends, being 
honoured for 
b s writings throughout Europe, 
fere is his portrait. Who was he? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Word Square 

r fnE following clues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 
Found in the sea. Formed by the 
mind. To mark with a stamp. 
Robust. Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The jVkamil Cat 

This wild cat, which is about the size 
of an ordinary domesticated cat, is 
a handsome - looking creature, the 
general colour of the fur varying from 
silver-grey to yellowish-buff, while 
on the back it is darker. The soft 
fur is very thick and long, and the 
tail is bushy. It is an inhabitant of 
the highlands of Tibet, the Siberian 
Steppes, and the Mongolian deserts. 
It is sometimes called Pallas’s Cat, 
after the German naturalist who 
discovered it. 

lei On Parle Franqais 



La fleor La grenoniUe Le feu 
J’ai cueilli un bouquet de fleurs. 

Les grenouilles sont des amphibies. 
Allumons le feu et chauffons-nous. 

How the Camellia Got Its Name 
(Jamellias are a family of plants, so 
named because they were first 
brought to European notice by a 
Moravian Jesuit named Camellus, 
wiio collected the plants in the 
Philippine Islands. In China oil is 
squeezed from the seeds and used in 
place of olive oil, and the flowers of 
one variety are used for flavouring tea. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'here are 48 words or abbrevia¬ 
tions hidden in this puzzle. 
The clues are given below and the 
answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Celebrated. 5. Per¬ 
taining to the Sun. 10. Dark. 12. The 
back part of the neck. 13. In that manner. 
14. To move with measured steps. 17. 
South Africa (abbrev.). 18. A beverage. 
20. A song. 21. A stratum. 22. The 
Hindu lotus. 25. South American Re¬ 
public. 28. Uncovered. 28. To tell a 
story. 31. Destiny. 33. Serpent-iike fish. 
34. The ocean. 38. Preposition. 37. To 
rub out. 39. Indefinite article. 40. A 
cornice moulding having a double curve. 
42, To level with the ground. 44. Addi¬ 
tional. 45. Jokes. 

Reading Down. 1. Where young birds 
are reared. 2. An hautboy. 3. in the 
direction of. 4. Termination. 6. A single 
thing. 7. French for Ike. 8. A semi¬ 
circular projection at the east end of a 
church. 9. Prepared. 11. The two-toed 
sloth of Brazil. 15. A tempter, 16. 
Musical instruments. 19. Respecting. 21. 
Drills. 23. A period. 24. Animal with 
feathery wings. 27. To cut into parts. 
?9. Actual. 30. Churches. 32. An agate. 
S5. Where the Sun rises. 37. The organ 
cf hearing. 38. Before. 41. Mount (ab- 
ferev.). 43. For instance. 



Looking South 
8.0 p.m., Oct. 12 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
/ J'he last of the swallows are now 
seen flying 
south. Ladybirds 
are going into 
hibernation. 

Crab apples are 
ripe and falling. 

Maple, walnut, 
aspen, elder, and 
ash leaves are 
falling from the 
trees. Hazel 
and elm leaves 
are now turning yellow in colour. 

Is Your Name Cooper ? 

This name, like Smith and so 
many others, is an indication of 
the occupation of an ancestor of the 
present-day Coopers. He was a 
man who made and repaired casks 
and barrels, and after being described 
as John or James the Cooper 
eventually became John or .James 
Cooper. 

Beheaded Word 
\Y no, -E I am a narrow band 

Of leather,'doth, or hide; 
Beheaded, I’m set on the floor 

A mouse to lure inside ; 

Behead once more, and you will find 

A gentle knock is left behind. 

Answer next week 

Proverbs About Happiness 

JJappiness takes no account of time. 

Happy is lie who serveth the 
happy. 

Happy men shall have many 
friends. 

No rose without a thorn.. 

No sunshine but hath some shadow. 

Tis better to be happy than wise. 

A blithe heart makes a blooming 
visage. 

What is a Guinea? 

The first gold guinea was struck 
in 106-1, and was made from gold 
obtained in Guinea, from where it 
got its name- It remained popular 
until 1817, when the first sovereign 
was introduced. 

The value at first was twenty 
shillings, but it increased in price 
until its value in 1695 was as much 
as thirty shillings. It was finally 
fixed at twenty-one shillings. 

A Hidden Proverb 

\ytiAT popular proverb can be 
- made up by using alt these 
letters: A BCE H H 1 K LM N OOOOOO 
P RSSTTTY ? * .4 nswer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Shopping-Bag on Wheels. Here is 
a useful object to take on a shopping 
expedition. A 
metal framework 
mounted on two 
wheels carries two 
fair-sized shop¬ 
ping-bags and is 
provided with 
struts to support 
the apparatus 
when it is not being 
held upright. 

Many heavy 

packages may thus be carried home, 
the weight being borne by the wheels. 

A Wire-Netting Overshoe. Athletes 
will find this new type of overshoe of 
great use to 
them, for, being 
made of wire¬ 
netting, it af¬ 
fords a splendid 
grip oh the 
ground. The wire-netting, which 
covers the sole and the heel, is at¬ 
tached to a reinforced wire frame¬ 
work which in turn is securely strapped 
to the shoe. 

Do You Live at Purfieet ? 

JN Old English this is spelled Pur- 
fleot, which means the snipe or 
bittern creek or inlet, and where 
Purfieet now stands on the banks of 
the Thames was no doubt once the 
haunt of the snipe and bittern, which 
gave the district its name. 
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Jacko Drives Aunt Matilda 

/^NE morning at breakfast Mr. Jacko thumped the table so 
heavily that all the dishes rattled. He had been reading 
his letters, and something seemed to have upset him. 

“ I never heard of such a thing ! ” he exclaimed angrily. 
“ Matilda ought to be ashamed of herself! ” 

Jacko pricked up his ears. It was a pleasant change for some¬ 
body else to be in disgrace instead of himself, and he wondered 
what on Earth the poor old lady could have been up to. 

He soon knew. Aunt Matilda had bought herself a car 
without asking anybody’s advice! 

" Coo ! I call that sporting ! ” said Jacko. 

“ Sporting indeed ! ” exclaimed Mr. Jacko, thumping the 



Poor Aunt Matilda had run all the way 

table more vigorously than ever. “Why, it’s the most foolish 
thing your aunt has ever done in her life ! " 

And when Jacko heard the real facts of the case he couldn’t 
help agreeing with his father. It appeared that the old lady 
had bought the car second-hand, and that she had only given 
ten pounds for it 1 

" Of course one can’t expect a very smart-looking car at 
such a low price,” she said in her letter ; “ but I hope to get a 
lot of pleasure out of it." And she went on to ask if Adolphus 
would go over that afternoon and take her out for a drive. 

The very idea made Adolphus turn pale! Nothing would 
have induced him to be seen driving a shabby old car. But 
Jacko rather liked the idea, and when he suggested taking the 
old lady for a run nobody stood in his way. As Mr. Jacko 
said, the car probably wouldn't go 1 

But the car did go, though even Jacko had his doubts about 
it when he saw what a rickety-looking object it was. 

“ I say. Aunt, it’s falling to hits! ” he said. 

“ It’s doing nothing of the kind 1 ” exclaimed the old lady 
indignantly. She clambered on to the back seat and told 
Jacko to take her for a drive. 

“ But not too fast,” she added anxiously ; “ I don't like being 
shaken about." 

Jacko secretly thought the car wouldn’t stand much shaking 
about! But it had a better engine than he expected, and they 
went along so well that Aunt Matilda soon began to call out. 

“ It’s all right, Aunt,” shouted Jacko. “ We're only doing 
five miles an hour.” 

But the old lady still kept calling out, and at last her cries 
grew so loud that Jacko pulled up. 

“ I've had about enough of this," he said crossly. 

And so, apparently, had Aunt Matilda. The poor old lady had 
run all the way, for the flooring in the back of the car had 
broken, and her feet had gone through on to the road! 

Fortunately Jacko hadn't driven very far, but he agreed 
with Aunt Matilda that it was quite far enough for one day. 


D[ MERRYMAN 

When the Train Was Signalled 
Qaffer Hodge (to country station 
master): I don’t know whether 
it makes any difference, Mister, but 
that bit of board of yours has just 
failed down ! 

A Regular Sell 

"Where are those boots I sent to be 
repaired ? 

Why, yon loti me to sell them, sir. 
Nonsense! I said they were to be; 
soled. 

/hid they are sold, sir, and here's, 
all I could gel for them. They said 
they wanted mending So badly. 

No Hurry ! 

Qam : Hullo, George, do you mind 
helping me to right my cart ? 
It’s fallen over this bank with the 
hay in it! 

George: All right, Sam;, do you 
.mind if 1 finish this row of turnips 1 
first ? 

Sam: No, I don’t mind, but I’m 
afraid my father may. 

George : Why; where’s your father? 
Sam : Oh, he’s under the hay 1 

On Duty 



The Grub Policeman wanders round 
On several pairs ol feet. 

He’s sometimes on his turnip 
And sometimes on his beet! 

Misplaced Sympathy 
Qh, you poor boy ! What a dread¬ 
fully swollen cheek you’ve got 1 
Is it a tooth ? 

No, Mum, it’s a sweet! 

The Wrong End 

H‘- Tom, come quick. Jack’s fallen 
into the mortar and he’s up to 
his ankles. 

Pooh! If he’s only up to his 
ankles he can walk out of it. 

No, no, he can’t. He’s in head first / 

A Cure for Shyness 

gAlD a Pin lo a Winkle, “ Now, why 
Should you be so uncommonly 
shy ? 

But,’’ it added, " no doubt 
I shall soon draw you out.” 

And it did—at the very first try. 

Making Sure 

JJullo, how are you ? Can’t stop, or 
l shan’t miss my train! 

Shan’t catch it, yon mean / 

No, ! don’t. 1 always used to miss 
my right train, so now I always miss 
the one before, and get home in time 
for dinner! 


L 2 ! 


A Riddle in Rhyme 
MT first is in chapter but not in 
* bell, 

My second’s in highland but not in 
dell, 

My third is in needle but not in pin. 
My fourth is in noisy but not in din. 
My fifth is in supper but not in tea, 
My sixth is in elbow but not in knee, 
My seventh’s in oyster but not in 
shell, 

My eighth is in purchase but not in 
sell, 

My ninth is in Richard but not in 
Dick, 

My tenth is in sudden 1 but not in 
quick. 

My whole is in use in a game that you 
know; 

Think out the answer; you will find 
that it’s SO. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day- 
I light grows shorter each dav. 


A Transposition 

\ mountain-top transposed aright 
A kind of music brings to light. 

Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Jig-Saw Mao 
This is how 
the pieces 
should be 
placed to- 
gether to form 
the map. . 

Riddle-Me-Ree. North Pole. 
Buried Towns. Ayr, Venice, London, 
Mons, Oslo, Stoke. 

A Picture Puzzle. WAtch, TEnt, 
aRCh, umbREIla, preSS—Watercress. 

changeling. Yard, card, care, cane, 
mane, mine, mile. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga-' 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in. the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s. a year; Canada, 13s. Cd. See below. 


MOTOR FOOTBALL • RED INDIAN PRINCESS • UNSINKABLE LIFEBOAT 



Tennis in the Water—Widespread floods were caused by the exceptionally rainy weather Football on Motor-Cycles—This game is very exciting as the players have to divide their 
recently, and this picture shows people at Woodford playing tennis ankle-deep In water attention between the ball and their machines. Here we see an incident in a recent match 



Father and Son—This picture taken at the London 
Zoo shows a reindeer watching over his baby. The 
Far North is now the home of the reindeer, but 
formerly they roamed wild over the whole of Europe 



A Red Indian Princess —This picturesque rider is Princess Evening Sky, An Unsinkable Lifeboat—A boat which is practically 

daughter of the last chieftain of the Nisqually Tribe. She is here seen riding unsinkable has been invented. An inner shell 

her horse in Rainier National Park, Washington, which was once the hunting- swings in the boat and remains level when the 

ground of her ancestors. The American Indian tribes now live In reservations boat rolls. Here we see it being tilted by a crane 



Lady Pan and Her Friends—Every Saturday morning for some months Lady Farren has 
gathered children round her at Peter Pan’s statue in Kensington Gardens to tell them stories 
of animals and birds. The children, who call her Lady Pan, are here seen listening to her 


Spinning and Weaving by Hand—There is a great demand for the material which Miss R. 
Collins makes by hand at her farm at Eastcote in Middlesex. This picture shows her 
teaching some young pupils how to use various kinds of old-fashioned spinning-wheels 
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THE CASTLE WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
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